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Getting What You Pay For 


An Editorial 


“MT]OTHING is certain but death 
and taxes,” runs the old 
saw. True enough to make us 
wince, but as for taxes, it might 
also be added that nothing is more 
likely to get people fighting mad 
in defense of what they believe 
to be their rights. Most public dis- 
cussion of the taxation question reminds us of 
Christian staggering through the Slough of Despond 
under his back-breaking burden. It is a good thing 
that taxpayers have this feeling, for all govern- 
ments need some kind of check on their behavior, 
and they are more likely to pay attention to the 
“consent of the governed” when they know that 
the people who pay the bills are watching them. 
But we shall not get far in an understanding of 
public finance if we think about taxes as just a 
necessary evil, to be got out of whenever possible. 
Taxation is not a simple subject, as no one knows 
better than the editors of Scholastic, who have 
labored long and hard to extract the meat of it for 
this issue. Many able lawyers and economists de- 
vote a lifetime to its intricacies, but that is no rea- 
son why any good high school student cannot un- 
derstand the broad outlines of the subject with a 
little study and observation, and it is for them that 
we have put together this special number. 
Taxation is the way society has invented to share 
fairly the expense of running its government and 
providing for its common activities and general 
welfare. It is something like insurance in that it 
spreads the burden of cost over a large number of 
people; but whereas private insurance divides up 
a risk that hits only scattered persons here and 
there, and you don’t have to take it unless you 
want to, taxation compels every one who can af- 


ford it to pay for benefits equally available to all 

A textile mill owner of Shelby, N. C., in a letter 
to Mayor Daniel Hoan of Milwaukee, praised Mil- 
waukee’s well-known record of keeping out of debt, 
but said “I would not want to have our plant lo 
cated in your town,” because the tax rate in Shelby 
(10,000 inhabitants) was $13 per thousand, while 
Milwaukee’s was $25.96. Mayor Hoan wrote back: 

“I will concede that Milwaukee is not boasting of first place 
on the matter of tax rates. Neither can Shelby. This honor 
goes to a little village called Hottentot in the Philippine 
Island. From what I can learn, the only tax collected there 
is one ounce of tobacco from each of the inhabitants to pay 
the yearly salary of the mayor. His only function is to preside 
as chief potentate in the annual beauty contest and hula-hula 
dance. It is my position that civilization may be judged by 
the amount of service that the people in a community dernand 

. and not by how low a tax rate they have.” 

This is the modern conception of government— 
a service station for the people. In various articles 
in this issue (see especially Mr. Epstein’s article 
and the chart on page 20) you will get an idea of 
what the governments of the city, county, state, and 
nation do for you. Whether you know it or not, 
they touch the lives of every member of the average 
family from the cradle to the grave, and from the 
time they get up in the morning to the time they 
go to bed at night. 

A hundred years ago, taxes were collected “for 
revenue only”—that is, only what was needed to 
pay for the minimum activities of carrying on gov- 
ernment offices, courts, legislatures, and defense. 
That day has long since passed, and we see in all 
modern countries a growing tendency for govern- 
ments to become a great “Alma Mater”—a nourish- 
ing mother of the masses of their citizens who 
find in the insecurity and strain of the machine age 
that the problem of providing an abundant life for 
themselves is beyond their unaided powers. 
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NY discussion of taxation must 
A start with the “mounting cost 
of government.” It is true 
that the cost of Federal, State, and 
local governments has _ increased 
steadily for many years, and alarm- 
ingly during the past few years. Tax- 
payers’ associations have been formed 
throughout the nation to remind us 
that this increased debt means a far 
heavier burden on all citizens. Taxes 
now take $20 out of every $100 which 
are earned annually by the people 
of the United States. The total 
national income is today (1936) over 
60 billion dollars, after dropping to 
40 billion in 1932, but local, State and 
Federal taxes have climbed from 9 to 
12 billions during that time. 

In 1789 our national debt was $75,- 
000,000 after the young Federal Gov- 
ernment had taken over the debts 
which the states incurred during the 
Revolutionary War. The Civil War 
swelled this debt to nearly three bil- 
lion, after which the figure dropped 
to a little over one billion dollars. 
There it rested until the World War. 
By 1919 the nation’s debt burden 
reached the dizzy figure of $26,596,- 
000,000. This was an all-time high 
until the depression years of 1930 to 
1936. During the prosperous years 
from 1921 to 1929 the Tyeasury was 
able to pay off some of the money it 
had borrowed and by 1930 the nation- 
al debt was down to $16,026,000,000. 
After 1931 the debt began to rise 
and as the Roosevelt New Deal began 
its spending program for recovery 
and relief the debt jumped rapidly. It 
is now up in the clouds somewhere 
hear the 36 billion dollar mark. 

We face an undoubted tendency for 


Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 


taxes to rise faster than 
the national income. 
Taxes of all govern- 
Sb mental units took less 
fas than one-eighth of the 
“national income in 1929 
“and yet provided enough 
* money not only to meet 
government expenses but 
' to pay off some of the 
4 debt. By 1935, taxes 
were taking about one- 
fifth of the income, and 
there is danger of an- 
other rise in taxes if 
governmental expendi- 
tures are not _ rapidly 
checked. 

Furthermore, even the 
high taxes which are 
levied have been unable to pay the 
Federal Government’s expenses. In 
1935 it had to borrow about 6 billion 
dollars to pay its bills. In his budget 
for the year 1937-38, the President 
estimated the Government deficit at 
over 2% billion dollars. But he hbe- 
lieves that improved business condi- 
tions and rising tax revenues will 
wipe out this deficit by 1938 if busi- 
ness does its part toward absorbing 
the unemployed. Critics of Govern- 
ment spending say that there is a 





Government expenditures of all 
kinds (Federal, State, local) have 
zoomed steadily for 20 years and 

are still going up. 


Chart from Na- 
tional Industrial 
Conference 

Board 


The Non-Stop 


Government Costs 
By Frank B. Latham 





Flight of 


very large question mark here. Can 
the Government pare down its ex- 
penditures by almost two billion dol- 
lars in order to show a_ balanced 
budget during the fiscal year 1938- 
39? To do this, expenditures for farm 
and unemployment relief will have 
to be checked sharply, say the critics. 
They warn that Congress will be 
bombarded with requests for more 
money during the present year. 

A study of state and local govern- 
ments shows that expenditures for 
highways, education, welfare, and, 
more recently, relief, are largely 
responsible for mounting govern- 
mental costs. During the period be- 
tween 1915 and 1934 State and local 
expenses increased three times, while 
Federal expenses increased nearly 
ten times. State and local expendi- 
tures for education, highways, and 
welfare have been growing for years. 
In 1915 they accounted for 51.5 per 
cent of the state and local expenses, 
while in 1929 they comprised 61 per 
cent of the total. During the depres- 
sion years from 1930 to 1936 
the main cost of unem- 
ployment relief was 
(Concluded 
on page 30) 
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Questions, Answers and Definitions on the Fine if} a | 


, , M 2 : endm 
Points of a Complicated but Vital Subject  « 
— on real 
= this ster 
XATION has long rivaled the income tax, we have an example of over- Q. What is the dif- P duced d 
weather as the leading topic lapping taxation. (See map, pages 12-13, ference between the uy states th 
of conversation in this country. for_other examples.) tangible and intangi- - was set 
Q. What is tax evasion? A. The term ble property. A. Tan- A i per - 
applies to the practice of escaping from  gibles are such forms ie tation le 
- tora — ” age 8 et ner paying a tax. There are both legal and of personai property me 4 tax from 
ment; how this money should be col- ijiegal means of tar evasion. Illegal as merchandise, ma- e | in 1933. 
lected; and how it should be spent. tar evasion means dodging the tax by chinery, furniture, me: Q. Ha 
They talk about direct taxes and in- making false statements about one’s books, clothing, jew- a: © increase 
direct taxes, sales taxes, the general property or income. Legal tar evasion elry; intangibles con- a many Cé 
property tax, the income tax, and tax refers to such methods as buying tax-_ sist mainly of paper ae. continue 
limitation. If these terms confuse exempt securities (bonds free of taxa- property rights and brought 
you, don’t become discouraged. Let’s tion; for example, Federal bonds which evidences of wealth, row inc 
ask pen sastions the Government issues to raise money such as stocks, bonds, ‘ — issues. 
_s “i a to pay its debts when it has to spend etc. wor shortene 
Question: What is a tax? Answer: : : : Ve h 
lt i 1 t in ter th more than it receives in taxes. Tax- Q@. What is the = THE teachers 
5 Se Compeeaty eye mace yy we exempt bonds are, of course, easier for « ene MAN WHO lates rul 
taxpayer to the government to pay for ; ’ benefits received INVENTED 
: pss g onceee gripe ae, Soe the Government to sell because less theory of taxation? prevent: 
Services 0 “‘ f Ragen a expensive to own than private securi- A. This theory says elastic. 
a mus yond Page! - ~" é : ties, and they therefore bear a lower that taxes should be heavy a 
- vad ." Sak tecat = ey rage interest rate.) heavier on those peo- 7 tures to 
—e ee Q. What is the incidence of a tax? 1 h ive th Pe other ru 
clothes. —s f h ; ple who receive e ad 
Q. What is the tax base? A.The thing “~ ‘t Teters to the way its final burden most service from the taxe 
upon which a tax is reckoned or worked °° distributed—the person, group, or government. But it is Q Wh: 
-" is called the tax base; for instance, P roperty bearing the tax, even though next to impossible, How to Become tax limi 
os Setiien as @ tm, & hee pe it is supposedly levied on some other now. to tell: how an Immortal is enact 
anes Cf gms ’ ° ’ person or property. This incidence h houl Byck in Brooklyn constitut 
a person’s income : ‘ : much a person should yek rookl; 
Q. Explain th ‘a ot di el le. often difficult to determine because of pay’ for the services Times Union after bu 
. ety eas * ye legal ees e ‘the possibility of tax shifting. of the military forces, 
hie the aon is imposed, and a Q. Explain tar shifting. A. It is the the police or fire department. Also, The 
be adopted, in a democracy, by the legis- passing on to others of a tax burden so should a poor family with six children Q. WI 
lative body having the taxing power. that it does not fall upon the person who he forced to pay more for education than the locz 
Q. How is the tax levy put into opera- = pays the tax. A tax may be aq wealthy man with no children? How- ments? 
tion? A. By tax assessment—the process b ifted : forw ard to the consumer, or ever , the gasoline tax, much of which is ment as 
of appraisal, or estimating the value of ee ae higher prices; backward to the used to build roads for motorists, is levied villages, 
property in order to determine the peep agen 4 producers by forcing somewhat according to the “benefit” (school, 
caidas Of tom %& cheudé beer, This oo- pre to a lower prices, or to em- theory. Most tax experts now believe in general 
sessed valuation is determined by an ployees in lower wages; or it may be the “ability to pay” theory instead of means 0 
; distributed among consumers, producers, the “benefits” theory of taxation essment 
official called an assessor or board of and employees. Therefore, taxes are of : oa : f 
assessors. Assessed valuation frequently 4, menace thinds deneh > Sreagpic th Q. Explain the “ability to pay” theory. most o 
differs widely from market value. (See intended difference pang te d : pon the A. Each taxpayer pays in accordance property 
page 21 for a discussion of how property — with his ability or the amount of wealth license 
taxes are calculated.) he possesses. The rich, or those best able sales tas 
Q. What is the tax rate and how is it to pay taxes, are expected to bear the raise mu 
determined? A. The tax rate is the Q. What are these two kinds of taxes? heaviest burden of governmental cost. importar 
amount or percentage of the base taken. A. Direct taxes and indirect taxes. Di- Thus, the taxation of the wealthy to pay Other fe 
Under the general property tax, fer ex- rect taxes are intended to be borne by for services that aid the poor is one faxes (¢ 
ample, the rate may be $1.50 on each $100 the persons on whom they are levied— way of redistributing the national in- mate ta 
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People argue over how much money 
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Direct and Indirect Taxes 


of assessed valuation; under the income such as a property tax, or income tax. come. Q. Wh 
tax it may be a certain percentage of the Indirect taxes (sometimes called hidden o how 
yearly income. taxes and also excises) are levied against ’ the 
Q. Explain the terms proportional, one set of persons with the reine that What Makes a “Good Tax?” personal 
uniform, progressive and graduated as_ they will probably be passed on to Q. What are the main points of a good tax has 
applied to taxation. A. When a tax rate others by tax shifting—such as sales tax? A. A good tax should: (1) pro- most w 
remains the same no matter how large taxes on articles bought at stores, and duce enough money to pay governmental money f 
the base to which it is applied, the rate excises, such as the AAA processing expenses; (2) be based on ability to About o 
is proportional, and is sometimes called taxes which were levied on mills and pay; (3) be certain—that is, the govern- memey 1 
uniform taxation. The property tax is packing plants that used farm products. ment can depend on the tax to produce Q. Exy 
an example of uniform taxation. When Now, we will ask you a question—Where a definite revenue which can be esti- lation to 
the rate increases as the base increases, was the incidence of the AAA processing mated in advance; (4) be hard to avoid correctin 
the rate is progressive. The federal tax taxes? —the person taxed must be made to pay fects ” 
on personal incomes is a progressive or Q. What kinds of property are there? whether he wants to or not; (5) be tation 0 
a graduated tax. A. Real property and personal property. economical to collect and administer; taxpayer 
Q. What is double taxation? A. It is Real property includes lands and im- (6) be convenient to pay—that is, it if they | 
the taxing of the same thing twice. Two provements attached to the land. Per- should put as little strain as possible on high. 
State governments may tax the same ob- sonal property includes movable property the taxpayer (some states make the gen- > Wh 
ject; or a State government may levy —ranging from personal and household _ eral property tax convenient by collect- c. bee 
both an income tax and a property tax possessions to machinery and livestock, ing it in two or more payments); (7) be oy 
on a person. And when a State and and is divided into two general classes— _elastic—that is, extra money can be erty. Tt 
the Federal Gévernment both levy an _ tangibles and intangibles. obtained if needed by raising the tar ma sma 
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= sate, or the rate can be reduced if the 
money is not needed. 

Q. What is tax limitation? A. For 
many years state governments have lim- 
ited state and local tax levies in various 







ways. But more recently several states 
| have passed drastic constitutional 
amendments (tax limitation laws) in 


| order to control expenses and cut taxes 
on real estate. Property owners urged 
this step because their incomes were re- 
duced during the depression. In several 
states the tax rate limit on real property 
was set at one or one and one half 
per cent. In West Virginia the tax limi- 
tation law cut the yield of the property 
tax from $40,000,000 in 1932 to $23,000,000 
in 1933. 

Q. Has the tax limitation movement 
increased government efficiency? A. In 
many cases, no. Local officials in Ohio 
continued to spend more than taxes 
brought in and were compelled to bor- 
row increasing amounts through bond 
issues. Many states closed down schools, 
shortened school terms, and lowered 
teachers’ salaries. Tax limitation vio- 
lates rule seven of a good tax because it 
prevents the tax system from being 
elastic. Relief burdens continued to be 
heavy and the states began using sales 
tures to raise money. This violated an- 





5 other rule of the good tax because sales 
= taxes are not levied on ability to pay. 
- Q. What other objection is there to 
ne tax limitation laws? A. Since the law 
iH is enacted as an amendment to the state 
ai constitution, it is difficult to repeal even 
; after business conditions improve. 
0, The General Property Tax 
en Q. What kinds of taxes are used by 
an the local, State and Federal Govern- 
V- ments? A. Such units of local govern- 
is ment as counties, cities, townships and 
ed villages, as well as special tax districts 
if (school, sanitary, park, etc.) use the 
in general property tax. Other important 
of means of raising money are special as- 
sessments and licenses. The states get 
-y. most of their revenue from the general 
ne property tax, corporation, business and 
th license taxes, inheritance taxes, and 
‘le sales taxes. State income taxes do not 
he tase much money. Income taxes are an 
st. important source for Federal revenues. 
ay Other federal taxes are internal revenue 
ne taxes (excises) custems taxes, and the 
n- estate tax. 

Q. What is the general property tax 
and how important is it? A. It is a tax 
on property in general—both real and 
personal, tangible and intangible. This 

- tax has been and continues to be the 
we: most widely used method of raising 
_ money for state and local governments. 
to About two-thirds of all, state and local 
mi Money is raised by this tax. 

oi Q. Explain the term equalization in re- 
‘i lation to taxes. A. It is the process of 
‘id correcting inequalities, mistakes or de- 
ay fects in assessments. Boards of equali- 
he ation or review have this job. The 
or: taxpayers also can appeal to the courts 
it if they think their assessments are too 
- Q. What defects of the property tax 


t- have been criticized? A. A person may 
be very rich and yet own no real prop- 





be 
be erty. This tax cannot reach him except 
we a%asmall part of his rent. On the other 
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hand, the owner of a small piece of 
property may be very poor. This is true 
of many farmers who pay a direct prop- 
erty tax. Since intangible property— 
money, notes, bonds and stocks—can be 
hidden from the assessor, the main bur- 
den of the tax is borne by real property. 


Income Taxes 


Q. Having considered taxes which are 
levied on property, will you now explain 
what taxes are levied directly on per- 
sons? A. A poll tax, or head tax, is 
levied directly on all people at a small 
uniform rate. It is one of the oldest 
taxes and was generally used in the col- 


‘ onies before the Revolutionary War. This 


is a state tax and ten Southern States 
make the payment of this tax a require- 
ment for voting. It brings in very little 
money and is not levied on a person’s 
“ability to pay.” However, it has the 
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TAXED PORTION INDICATED IN BLACK 





Literary Digest 
The price of all commodities includes 
a fraction of indirect or hidden taxes 
seldom realized by the buyer, con- 
sisting of many separate items charged 
to the producer and the distributor, 
and passed on by him to the consumer. 


value of making everybody share the 
burden and thus feeling an interest in 
the government. 

Q. Explain the income tax and trace 
its development. A. It is a levy upon a 
person based on his gains, profits, and 
income from salary or other compensa- 
tion, such as dividends and _ interest. 
Careful taxation of incomes at fairly 
heavy rates is a recent development, 
though Britain first had a kind of in- 
come tax in 1798, and there were income 
taxes of sorts in America during the 
Civil War and in 1893. In 1895 the 
Supreme Court reversed an earlier de- 
cision and declared a tax on incomes 
a direct tax, illegal because it was not 
levied according to population. The Six- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
passed in 1913, gave Congress power to 
levy income taxes not according to pop- 
ulation. Since the Wisconsin Income 


Tax Act of 1911 the State governments 
have given this form of taxation more 
study and nearly three-fourths of the 
States have such a tax today. 









Q. How is the Federal income tax 


levied? A. The law places a tax upon 
the net income of individuals and cor- 
porations. (Corporation taxes will be 
discussed later.) The net income is that 
which is left after certain legal deduc- 
tions are made—such as the income on 
government bonds, losses suffered in 
business, charity contributions up to 15 
per cent of the net income, and personal 
exemptions. In 1935, the personal ex- 
emptions were $1,000 for single persons, 
$2,500 for married persons or heads of 
families, and $400 for each child or de- 
pendent person. 

Q. Explain the term surtax as used in 
determining the income tax rate. A. The 
surtax is an important part of the in- 
come tax law. Individuals after making 
all deductions allowed by law, pay a tax 
of 4 per cent on all net income up to 
$4,000 and an additional tax (surtax) 
of 4 per cent on all additional income up 
to $6,000. Thus, using the principle of 
progressive taxation, the law lays a tax 
of an increasingly high rate on the larger 
incomes. For example, a person whose 
net income is $50,000 pays a regular in- 
come tax of $2,000 and a surtax of $7,700, 
which amounts to 19.4 percent of the net 
income. Here’s a question for you: A 
married man, with no children, has an 
income of $2,200 a year. Allowing for 
legal deductions, would he pay an in- 
come tax? 

Q. Explain the state income tax. A. It 
is similar to the Federal tax, but the 
rate is much lower, not more than 6 per 
cent on the largest incomes. 

Q. Does the income tax fulfill the re- 
quirements of a good tax? A. Most ex- 
perts think it does. It is based on the 
actual income of individuals and is lev- 
ied on the ability to pay theory. Many 
believe we should raise more money by 
the income tax through the lowering of 
exemptions to broaden the base and by 
increasing surtaxes on higher incomes. 
It also is argued that no person should be 
allowed to dodge the income tax by 
putting his money in tax-exempt bonds. 


Inheritance Taxes 

Q. Name other taxes which are levied 
on persons or their property. A. Estate 
and inheritance taxes are death duties. 
They are levied on the transfer of prop- 
erty, not on the property itself. An es- 
tate tax is paid from the net estate 
(after expenses are paid) before it is 
divided. The Federal Government uses 
this form of death taxation. Inheritance 
taxes are levied on the shares of the 
estate received by each heir of the de- 
ceased person. The Federal estate tax 
amounted to 3.5 percent of the tax col- 
lections for 1935. Thirty-two states levy 
both estate and inheritance taxes. Eight 
levy only inheritance taxes, and seven 
only estate taxes. Nevada is the only 
state with neither. In order to encourage 
state action a credit of not more than 
80 per cent of the Federal estate tax is 
allowed for state inheritance taxes paid. 
So most states have acted in order to 
keep this money. 

Q. What is a gift tax and why is it 
levied? A. It is a levy on gifts made 
before death. It was first levied in 1924 
to prevent escape from payment of the 
Federal estate tax, was dropped in 1926, 
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and restored in 1932. By giving property 
to his heirs a person could prevent pay- 
ment of the Federal estate tax on the 
transfer of much of his property. 

Q. Explain the different business taxes 
which are levied by the Federal and 
state governments. A. These taxes are 
levied on all types of business. The most 
important are those levied on corpora- 
tions. A corporation is the main form 
of business organization today. It is 
organized by several individuals and sells 
shares of stock to the public in order to 
raise capital. Stockholders then receive 
a share of the profits in the form of 
dividend payments on the stock. 


Corporation Taxes 

Q. What types of taxes are levied on 
corporations? A. (1) General property 
taxes; (2) income taxes; (3) special cor- 
poration taxes. A corporation’s property 
is taxed the same as other businesses in 
the state, although special taxes may be 
imposed, too. (Corperation income taxes 


charters are generally levied for the 
privilege of organizing and doing busi- 
ness within the state. A second tax is 
the general franchise tax payable each 
year for the right to do business. Street 
railways and public utilities must pay 
a special franchise tax for the right to 
use streets -and highways or ‘supply 
power, and are usually monopolies, hav- 
ing the sole right to such business in 
their communities. Over one-third of 
the states tax chain stores. This tax is 
levied not usually for revenue but rather 
as an aid to the local merchants against 
cutside competition. Licenses, permits 
and other miscellaneous taxes on busi- 
ness are common in all states and are 
used for some purposes by the Federal 
Government. There are about 4,000 such 
taxes in the United States. 

Q. What are consumption taxes? A. 
They are taxes on products that we eat, 
wear or use in some other way. They 
are indirect levies by means of which 
the tax burden is ordinarily passed along 
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This chart, based on latest budget figures, shows that the Federal Government 
is spending almost one-fourth of its income on relief, while receipts from taxes 
will pay only 80 per cent of the total bill. 


are levied both by the states and Fed- 
eral government.) 

Q. Do many states have corporation 
income taxes? A. Over half of the states 
levy this tax. State tax rates are from 
2 per cent to 8 per cent. 

Q. Did the tax bill of 1936 change 
Federal taxation of corporations? A. Yes. 
Besides providing for a regular corpora- 
tion income tax, it provided for a sharp- 
ly graduated tax on corporation profits 
which were held in reserve and not paid 
out as dividends. Supporters of the tax 
said it would force corporations to dis- 
tribute their profits, thus increasing the 
purchasing power of people and prevent- 
ing business depressions; would prevent 
wealthy stockholders from avoiding the 
heavy income tax by having their divi- 
dends held in reserve by the corporation. 
Critics said the tax wiped out reserves 
that are needed during a depression; 
that small corporations would be injured 
because they need reserve funds to ex- 
pand their operations; that it amounts 
to business regulation by taxation in- 
stead of taxation to raise money. 

Q. What special taxes are levied on 
corporations by the states? A. Organiza- 
tion or entrance taxes or corporate 
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(shifted) from one person to another un- 
til it usually rests on the final consumer. 
The sales tax is one of the most im- 
portant of these types of taxation. 


Sales Taxes 


Q. When was the sales tax first used 
in recent times? A. It was introduced 
into West Virginia in 1921 and since then 
has been adopted by twenty-one states 
and many cities. It is levied on the sale 
of goods, is usually collected at the time 
of the purchase, the rates tend to be 
lower on manufacturers and wholesalers 
than on reiailers—who sell directly to 
the people, and food is exempt from the 
tax in only a few states. As an example 
of the tax—one state may levy a two per 
cent sales tax on all purchases at stores. 
Therefore, if you bought a pair of shoes 
for five dollars you would pay a tax of 
ten cents. 

Q. Why is the sales tax favored? A. (1) 
It is fairly easy to collect; (2) brings in 
a steady revenue; (3) stamp taxes, placed 
on articles, are a good way of showing 
a tax has been paid and save a lot of 
bookkeeping; (4) gives everyone a 
chance to support the state. 

Q. Why is it bitterly opposed? 


A. (1) Since food is not always exempt- 
ed, and since 60 per cent of the poor man’s 
income is spent on the necessities of life, 
the tax falls heavily on the poor; (2) 
since it falls heavily on the poor it 
violates the principle of ability to pay; 
(3) it encourages the “bootlegging” of 
taxed articles across state boundaries 
from a neighboring state which does not 
have the tax. 

Q. Other important taxes on consump- 
tion are the customs duties. Explain 
them. A. Customs duties are levies by 
means of tariffs on goods imported into 
the country. The right to levy these 
indirect taxes is limited to the Federal 
government. They are called imposts, 
Neither the states nor the Federal gov- 
ernment can tax exports. When the 
duties are levied on the value of the 
goods they are ad valorem duties, and 
when levied by some unit of measure— 
weight, bulk, barrel, etc.—they are called 
specific duties. 

Q. Explain our tariff system. A. A 
tariff is a whole system of duties levied 
by Congress. The first tariff was levied 
in 1789 to aid our “infant” industries 
by keeping out lower priced English 
goods, and also to raise money for the 
government. For many years the tariff 
has been a hotly debated issue. Busi- 
ness has insisted on a high tariff not 
only to raise money but to protect it 
from lower priced foreign goods. Many 
experts claim that business, protected 
by the high tariff, has kept prices too 
high and soaked the consumer. 

Q. Where did the Federal Government 
get its tax funds in 1913? A. Customs 
duties accounted for 48 cents of each tax 
dollar collected; excise taxes on liquor 
and tobacco accounted for 34 and ‘il 
cents. Thus, about 94 cents of each 
dollar was raised by indirect taxes in 
1913. Liquor revenue dropped sharply 
after the Prohibition Amendment was 
passed. So, in 1920 dixvect taxes on cor- 
poration and individual income provided 
72% cents of each tax dollar collected. 
Indirect taxes accounted for 27% cents. 
This relationship shifted gradually be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 and by 1934 direct 
taxes accounted for only 34 cents and 
indirect taxes for 66 cents. The heavy 
burden of relief caused the Federal 
Government to levy many indirect tazes 
in an effort to raise money. 

Q. What are the latest figures on direct 
and indirect tares? A. The United States 
Bureau of Internal Revenue report for 
1935 shows that there are 2,067,736 Fed- 
eral income tax payers; that the number 
of adult single persons and family heads, 
who would be forced to pay income tazes 
if the income tax base were broadened 
to cover them, was 38,000,000. These fig- 
ures show that 95 per cent of the family 
heads pay no Federal income tax, and 
that 1% per cent pay the greatest 
amount. But during this period the gov- 
ernment collected about $2,500,000,000 in 
sales, excise, processing, and customs 
taxes. Who paid them? The great bulk 
of these hidden taxes was paid by the % 
per cent who paid no income taxes. In 
view of these facts, many experts think 
it would be fairer to broaden the base 
of the income tax and get most of our 
money from a tax levied on ability to pay 


‘rather than from hidden indirect taxes 


which the poor classes cannot escape 
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A Shipment of Mute Fate 


A Short Story by 


Martin Storm 


HOUGH the Chancay steamed 

placidly from La Guayra 

through oily waters, that drow- 
sy afternoon, three of those aboard 
her were distinctly not themselves. 
For their several reasons they had 
lost the tranquillity proper to the 
captain, the chief steward, and to 
Mother Willis. 

An engineer, humming on his way 
to wash up, raised a black cham- 
pion’s fist—‘“‘Why, Mother, I’m sur- 
prised! What’s wrong today with my 
darlin’?” He peered reproachfully 
into the red eyes of his veteran ship- 
mate. Mother was everybody’s pet; 
a stewardess extraordinary, relic and 
treasure, she had not missed a voyage 
of the old Chancay for fifteen years. 

“Oh, it’s the same. thing again, 
Charlie—It’s Clara. Mr. Bowman 
won’t stand for an extra cat aboard, 
but you would think that at a time 
like this, when she needs the kindest 
care .. . How could I help it if she 
came to me and just asked me to 
take her in, last winter? I tried to 
find her a good private home in New 
York—you know that.” 

“She was a dirty gray skunk, poor 
little feller.’ Feeley grinned at a 
memory. ‘“Mangy, too. She sat there 
on the anchor chain, all covered with 
grease and oil. I says to Bowman, 
Tm afraid we'll have that object 
with us henceforward,’ I says, ‘moths 
and all,’ and how he swore! Then 
she saw you.” 

“Well, it’s only one of the exasper- 
ating things that’s happened on this 
sailing day. There’s no reason for 
Mr. Bowman to roar out at her. 
None of the other chief stewards ever 
used to say a word. He’s too new, 


that’s all! And it seems so cruel just 
at this time. If I only had her back 
I'd hide her.” 


“Where’s Clara now?” 


“He dumped her right off on the 
mole, before we pulled out. I better 
go now and fix supper for that lady’s 
baby in 109. Good night, then, 
Charlie, dear boy.” 

Feeley patted her shoulder, staring 
sadly after the fading lights ashore. 
“Officers all seem to be cranky right 
at the start of the run—thassa bad 
sign. I heard that the old man him- 
self was bawling out Bowman, so 
probably that’s what killed the cat. 
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The box that had 
master was split like kindling. 


Well, 
Night.” 
Mrs. Willis did worry as she care- 
fully prepared trays for three baby 
passengers. She thought of the pite- 
ous way Clara had just sat there, 
abandoned, and glared up at the ship 
as if too miserable to meow or even 
move. How could she take care of 
herself now, on the eve of mother- 
hood again? Something too terrible 
to imagine would happen to her— 
and why need all this be? Exactly 
as Charlie had said, everyone was 
plain cranky, even the captain, whose 
business it was to be calm, no matter 
if a particularly special relative of 
the company were aboard, pestering 
him with requests out of order. 
What Mrs. Willis did not under- 
stand was that this young Warner 
in his way and despite his father’s 
still ponderous fortune, was desper- 
ately in earnest about some things— 
the more wishful because of physical 
delicacy to distinguish himself for his 


don’t you worry, Mother. 


That was why 


own nerve and brains. 
he had spent an insect-tormented and 
perilous vacation in hostile jungle 
above the Orinoco when he could 


have been at Sands Point. It was 
why he had made a silent, thrilling 
vow when the assistant in zoology, 
returning to New Haven from a spring 
reptile hunt, remarked to the group 
he was tutoring that while other poi- 
sonous snakes were a drug on the 
market, with everybody catching 
them and presenting them to collec- 
tions, nowhere could you see a live 
bushmaster. When at Easter he casu- 
ally asked his father to fix him up a 
passage on the Chancay, that gentle- 
man had no idea that his listless son 
was already capturing bushmasters 
in- his dreams, though as yet he did 
not even know what the creatures 


looked like. 


To catch one alive proved a grimly 
different matter. Once, after weeks 
on the land and water trail, just once, 
he had an appalling sight of that mute 
death coiled upon the forest floor, 
waiting. for them to take the next 
step, then shifting toward them. No 
one would help him try to bag it, and 
presently with insolent leisure it 
glided back into the depths of jungle. 
They did not come upon another, to 
the relief of everybody except Chris 
Warner, but on the way out the In- 
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dians of one unusually ambitious 
village agreed to see if they could get 
him any old bushmaster—for an irre- 
sistible price. Days after, they re- 
turned, bearing the horror in a rubber 
sack. With shuddering elation he 
transferred it to his ready canvas. 
When the Customs officers learned 
of the nature of this portion of his 
baggage, however, they would only 
exclaim, “Impossible!”—‘“It is not to 
be arranged, unfortunately, senor.” 
Since nothing got him any further, 
Chris wired New York and then 
went in anxious and indignant haste 
to his father’s employe, Captain Wood 
of the Chancay. “Skipper, I seem to 
be in a little jam. Last thing I ever 
expected, any difficulty at this stage. 
I’ve spent a whole summer and a lot 


of money getting a prize I can’t even” 


take home! It looks like the whole 
expedition’s wasted, as far as my part 
of it’s concerned—and I can’t tell you 
how much it means to me!” 

“Mighty sorry, Christopher. I just 
cabled your father that I’d have done 
it for you if I possibly could. He 
asked me to.” 

The boy looked startled at this 
failure of his last recourse. “But I 
can’t see your logic. You took a jaguar 
up last trip.” - 

The captain glanced over toward 
the Customs pier where in a box 
with small, wire-covered openings, 
protected by an outer crate, his ter- 
rible passenger waited to embark. 
“The worst thing I know, to carry, is 
right there—the thing you want to 
take aboard a ship with women pas- 
sengers. My judgment won’t let me 
do it, even for you, son. Because 
something could happen, though I 
don’t know what and there’s only a 
chance in a thousand that it would. 
But those are just the things that do 
happen—know what I mean? I 
haven’t a choice in the matter. Safety 
of passengers comes first.” 

“But with proper precautions? They 
carry snakes all the time.” 


“Not this snake they don’t—I’d have 
obliged the scientists long ago—and 
they always want a bushmaster—if it 
was some other kind. Why are they 
so scarce, why are you so anxious 
now, if anybody’ll transport one 
north? And I’m not superstitious, 
either, but I know what to be afraid 
of.” 

Young Warner left the cabin, seeth- 
ing. To be deprived at the last min- 
ute, by an old man’s pig-headedness 
and exaggerated caution, of the one 
glory of his summer’s labor! The 
unexpected obstacle chafed him in- 
tolerably. He made a hasty visit to 
the bank, then carefully composed a 
longer cable to New York. Within an 
hour of sailing time the captain sent 
ashore for him and with a face 
averted in displeasure laid down cer- 


tain conditions. The company had 
cracklingly “desired” him to do this 
favor for Mr. Warner’s son “if pos- 
sible,” which virtually meant, do it 
anyway. 

“You'll have to put the thing into 
a box. That flimsy crate’s no good.” 

“Tell you how I’ll fix it, skipper.” 
Chris was joyful and placatory. “The 
snake’s got to have some air on this 
long hot voyage, of course, but Ill 
put the box with the wire-covered 
hole into another good stout box, 
quite a bit larger, with a chain and 
padlock. Then we can prop the lid 
up, just half an inch or so, with the 
box still locked.” 

“And in dirty weather the lid’ll 
have to be fastened down tight. Ill 
take no chances.” 

“Right.” 

“And the whole thing will be kept 
during the entire run in my inner 


Martin Storm 


Martin Storm is a man of mystery— 
at least to us who had a hard time 
finding out anything about him. He 
seems to have been equally unobtain- 
able for Dorothy Scarborough who 
includes “A Shipment of Mute Fate” 
in her Selected Short Stories of Today. 
Here’s what she says: ‘“‘Martin Storm’s 
letter of permission to use his story in 
this volume came from _ Urupan, 
Michoacan, Mexico. My guess is that 
he is a mining engineer, or a geologist. 
Anyway, he knows about men and 
snakes. This is an adventure story guar- 
anteed to stir the reader.” 
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cabin, where I sleep. I won’t have 
it in the baggage room.” He thought, 
too late, that it would fortunately have 
suffocated in the hold. 

“Just as you say, skipper, but I 
was planning to stick the box under 
my own berth.” 

As the three blasts of departure 
sounded from the ship’s whistle Cap- 
tain Wood remembered what was 
there in his room and his skin 
prickled, raising up the black hair on 
his wrists. Then he almost forgot 
about it, for the steward put a chintz 
table cover over the mysterious ob- 
ject and they had fine weather through 
the Caribbean. Not even Chico, the 
captain’s boy, knew that a bush- 
master was aboard. 

Never for one peaceful instant could 
Chris Warner forget it. A vague dis- 
tress brooded over his pleasure in the 
social life of the voyage. Yet, he kept 
telling himself, poisonous snakes were 
shipped often enough—rattlers, cop- 
perheads, coral snakes, even cobras 
could be negotiated if some one re- 
sponsible were in charge. Why was 
it different with a bushmaster? Why 
did every skipper kick, as the captain 
said they did—and as the scarcity of 
the serpents proved, even to him— 
about taking aboard a bushmaster? 


That sudden glimpse of the creature 
in the forest returned to him: he saw 
it lying like a richly colored, horrible 
mat, with an undulant, S-shaped loop, 
ready to strike true and instantly at 
anything. Often it pursued animals 
not its natural prey with seeming 
sheer malignance. It boldly followed 
its own occasions along trails, fearing 
nothing—never fled. This was the 
most terrible of all snakes, panto- 
mimed the Indian guide, because it 
would run right after a man! The 
natives never attempted a cure for 
the copious poison that flowed from 
those great fangs. It bore in earnest 
its chilling name—Lachesis muta. 

On apparently social visits to the 
captain’s quarters he would furtively 
peer in at his treasure, holding a 
flashlight to the wire-covered hole. 
Always he saw it coiled. This one 
was almost eleven feet long—reddish 
brown, adorned above with dark loz- 
enges that showed lighter spots on 
either side, its rough skin glistened 
like a strange, beauteous fabric, the 
pale yellow scales on the under part 
revealing a porcelain glaze. 

Fine days met them. The sunlit 
languors of the Indies vanished, and 
out on the open Atlantic—“Five miles 
deep here,” an officer at taffrail mur- 
mured—played brisk winds and hur- 
rying, foam-laced water. It was on 
a blowy day when the waves looked 
huge, yet not phenomenal, though 
mounted on long swells, that a mon- 
ster green comber arose alone, 
slapped the ship terrifically to port 
and boarded her, racing hungrily 
over empty decks, carrying away a 
length of the rail, bashing in windows 
on the A-deck and falling with fury 
upon the exposed wheel-house of the 
old-fashioned liner. Water drove 
through closed doors and tumbled 
downstairs in little cataracts. Seamen 
were bruised and the third officer had 
his leg broken, being hurled across 
the bridge. But as the captain had 
ordered all passengers inside half an 
hour before, they were only shaken 
up and scared. The carpenter and 
the doctor went to work, the decks 
dried off, the sun smiled, and no 
brother of the awful wave crossed the 
subsiding sea. Ladies calmed them- 
selves by dressing for dinner, once 
wardrobe trunks were righted and 
puddles mopped up. 

At the captain’s room Chico gave 
one look and went to get mops and 
another steward to help him. It had 
almost been carried away, along with 
the wheelhouse, and water sloshed 
back and forth on the floor. The 
pillow on the bed was soaked and 
the mattress lay disarranged and 
sodden. The heavy desk had charged 
right across the room; a chest of 
drawers had fallen over, mixing bay 

(Continued on page 26) 
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-On Reviving “The 
Dear Old Lady” 


By Calvin T. Ryan 


HEY tell us the essay in its fa- 

miliar dress and its unpreten- 

tious ceremonials is dead. Many 
will miss it. Many are already miss- 
ing this most delightful reading. Its 
death has meant the removal from 
our standard magazines of some of 
our most entertaining American and 
English writers. “The Dear Old 
Lady”* has too many friends, from 
before our present too practical day, 
for her to die unsung. Perhaps with 
the New Deal, and its discovery of 
the Forgotten Man, men will begin 
to laugh again, and the “Dear Old 
Lady” can be resuscitated. It is true 
that the essay thrives best in good 
times, times when people are gay and 
light-hearted, for then readers can 
chuckle at what writers have written 
with their tongue in their cheek. 

It is the essay, more than any other 
literary form, more even than its 
nearest literary relative, the lyric, 
that has the greatest power to purify 
the emotions and make the reader 
susceptible to greater sympathy for 
his fellow men. It is true that “ad- 
vice never comes with a better face, 
than when it comes with a laughing 
one.” Read as they usually are, and 
always should be, in a leisurely frame 
of mind, essays get hold of the reader 
and absorb his interest and his atten- 
tion. It is the play spirit that prompts 
the essayist to write, and since the 
reader must put himself into the same 
spirit, he learns under favorable con- 
ditions and unsuspectingly. Instead 
of the familiar essay being out of tune 
with our age it should be the most 
likable form, most in keeping with 
what modern life stands for. It will 
be one very enjoyable way of spend- 
ing our enforced leisure wisely. 

The essay is not intended to in- 
struct. Nor is it a sermon designed 
to moralize. No essayist ever wrote 
ina tone of Thus-Saith-The-Lord, 
but rather, “It is then no reason thou 
shouldst employ thy time about so 
frivolous and vaine a Subject. There- 
fore farewell.”” The personal essay 
has for its primary purpose enter- 
tanment; however, if it does nothing 
more, it will never live. At least, 
such is the conclusion arrived at 
from the essays which have lived. 


_ 


* An article entitled ““A Little Old Lady Passes 
Away,” by John P. Waters, appeared in Scholastic 

‘ov. 18, 1933. It argued that the ‘familiar 
tssay,” as we have known it in the past, has all 
but vanished because it did not keep up with the 


: Mr. Ryan presents an opposite point of 
view.— Ed. 
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One is entertained magnificently by 
Lamb’s whimsicality, but he is also 
rewarded in other ways. All great 
literature, we are told, is essentially 
ethical. Back of every great poem, 
some one has said, there is a great 
man; and we might say the same of 
an essay. It is paradoxical to think of 
an essayist who is not an interesting 
person, a person worth knowing. Just 
to think of Lamb, Stevenson, Hunt, 
cr Hazlitt, among the immortals, is 
to think of great men one should like 
to have known. 

Essayists are usually a cheerful lot. 
No matter on what trivial subjects 
they write, we can get a meaning that 
is charged not only with thought but 
with feeling as well. Like a good 
lyric, a good essay will have a mean- 
ing that doesn’t need to be explained, 
if, indeed, it can be. As readers, we 
open our hearts as well as our minds 
to these supercharged writers, let 
them have their way with us, and 
none ever goes away the same person 
as he was before the delightful ex- 
perience. Somehow our hearts burn 
within us as they talk 
with us by the way— 
whether it is the reading 
table, the fireside, or in 


_ mystery of America—and of Ameri- 


cans. Englishmen are writing about 
it. Frenchmen are marveling at it. 
One farmer told me, “We are used to 
it!” The Frenchman might die in his 
attempt to get used to it. The Eng- 
lishman would muddle through. It is 
the American who can smile, even 
laugh, when every thing goes dead 
wrong. The American reader should 
be interested in the essay. It is my 
opinion he would be—if he -could 
get it. 

The reading of essays brings home 
to men’s bosoms the idea that, after 
all, while they are laughing at the 
eccentricities of others, those who are 
at this moment being laughed at might 
find something just as ludicrous about 
the reader (or writer) at which they 
could laugh even louder, and at which 
they have the same right to laugh. 
At once a resolve to correct the 
foibles of one’s own life begins, and 
the laughter of the moment and the 
laughed-at are brought closer to- 
gether, with mutual helpfulness. 

The casual manner of the essayist, 
the impression he makes of telling 
each reader a special secret about 
himself, his unhurried manner,—all 
these qualities grip the reader. And 
with both interest and attention, how 
can he help purging us of the dross 
with which we are bloated? He holds 
the mirror up to nature, but in that 
mirror the reader sees not only his 
neighbors, but himself as well. Pos- 








the railway coach. “The 
most manifest sign of 
wisdom is a_ continual 
cheerfulness;” and “con- 
tinual cheerfulness” the 
essayist has, or else he is 
not an essayist. 


“A grave, dull, essay 
now and then goes 
down; 

But folks expect to 
laugh with Mr. 
Town.” 


But, we may ask, how 
can a man laugh, or re- 
main in “continual cheer- 
fulness” during the days 
when people are hungry, 
when floods overwhelm 
great cities, when pas- 
tures dry up and cattle 
have to be killed, when 
crops wither and die, 
when taxes have to be 
paid, and the whole fam- 
ily needs shoes? The 
answer comes from those 
who do laugh, and who 
do remain in “continual 
cheerfulness.” That is the 
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sibly he never knew he was so 
ludicrous. Possibly he never knew he 
had so many frailties. The art of the 
essayist, like that of the lyricist, gives 
a picture of all in one. 


“Such is the lyricist’s art, to portray 
what’s common to all, 

But new and wondrously wrought in 
the depths of a*poet’s soul; 

Or on what’s unique in his own, a 
stamp that is common to all 

To fix, that each one gazing thereon 
may know the face for his own.” 


Sympathy is no mean virtue. It 
follows understanding, but it precedes 
action. It is reached through the im- 
agination, and the imagination is the 
territory of the poet and the essay- 
ist. Life for most of us is not made 
up of grandstand plays. Rather it is 
composed of little things: little acts, 
little troubles, little pleasures, little 
adventures; and, since it is, we 
judge a man’s character, and we im- 
prove our own, by the restraints 
and responses he and we make to 
those little things. The essayist writes 
“loose sallies” on those trivial things 
of life, and those who can feel “The 
witchery of the soft blue sky!” ad- 
vance their mental set to a higher 
level by having had revealed to them 
the intimacies of another man, who 
has, very likely, felt deeper about life 
than they have. “For it is myself I 
portray,’ Montaigne wrote. 

The essayist presupposes “fair 
parts” in the reader. The essayist 
does not, and should not, write down 
to his reader. He has a select audi- 
ence, and for those he writes, and in 
the composition he alludes at will to 
Pan and Pandora; he quotes old au- 
thorities familiarly and easily. As he 
sallies forth he does not discriminate 
in the grist that comes to his literary 
mill. He knows full well that the 
men and women who read his essays 
will not rush through in order to pick 
up a confession magazine. 

He knows something else about his 
select group. They are not going to 
be preached at—not for long. The 
rigid air of a preacher ill becomes the 
essayist. The editors. of Connoisseur 
wrote in No. 71, that they had “chosen 
to undermine our fashionable excesses 
by secret sapping, (rather) than to 
storm them by open assault.” 

It is the method of the essayist to 
use the “secret sapping” process, and 
for that reason the essayist becomes 
a more effective teacher of morals 
and right thinking, although he writes 
conscious of his purpose. When the 
editors of the Connoisseur adopted 
the policy of “exposing vice and folly 
by painting mankind in their natural 
colors, without assuming the rigid air 
of a preacher, or the moroseness of a 
philosopher,” and when they on all 
occasions “endeavored to laugh people 
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into a better behavior,” believing as 
they did that “advice never comes 
with a better face than when it comes 
with a laughing one,” they were not 
only considering the business office, 
but also the good they might accom- 
plish. Mr. Mencken used to accom- 
plish more, possibly, by “painting 
mankind in their natural colors” than 
Mr. Dreiser does with his mailed fist. 

Writers in the Spectator and, before 
it, the Tatler, knew how to handle 
exposés without being offensive. “I 
own myself of the Society for Re- 
formation of Manners,” Steele wrote 
in Tatler, No. 3. He warned the fine 
ladies who giggled in church, and the 
great beaux who came to the play 
drunk, that if he saw them he would 
expose their indecorums and their 
improprieties. We have no records 
to show that any one was ever unduly 
embarrassed. Neither Addison nor 
Steele could have thought of the 
Menckenese attacks on society with 
which we have become all too well 
acquainted. “Debunking” is a twen- 
tieth century discovery, like “pine- 
appling” and “peanutting.” 

The lesson of the essayist is always 
indirectly taught, always remotely im- 
plied, but none the less effective. The 
essayist is neither a McGuffey nor a 
Mrs. Hale; neither a Billy Sunday nor 
a Gypsy Smith. He may be a Samuel 
McChord Crothers, or a Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. He is more likely to be a 
Max Beerbohm or a Christopher Mor- 
ley. Whoever he is, he has no in- 
tention of broadening the reader’s 
culture—except in a good sense. He 
simply casts his bread upon the 
waters, and in time the hungry eat. 
He sets echoes ringing through our 
minds, reverberating again and again. 

“The Dear Old Lady” is missed; 
she is missed because she is needed. 
Her good was too widespread for her 
not to rise again. “What is wrong 
with the world?” “What caused the 
depression?”, “Shall we have another 
war?” These and like subjects some- 
times pall upon the reader. Most of 
the discussions have proved futile; 
most of them have been erroneous, if 
not wholly wrong. Many young peo- 
ple want to forget the depression; they 
object to there being another war; 
they do not care seriously what is 
wrong with the world. The older 
generation brought on whatever is 
wrong with the world. The youth of 
the land want a chance to get out and 
see what they can do to put it aright. 
They want reading that is light, when 
they want light reading, and they 
want something more substantial than 
the usual run of articles. The familiar 
essay is the young man’s and the 
young woman’s literary style. It is 
for them to demand “The Dear Old 
Lady’s” return, and to give her proper 
support. 








Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


February 27 
HENRY 
WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW 

(1807-82) Among 
the most widely 
known and _ beloved 
of American poets 
Author, Evangeline, 
Hiawatha, The Court. 
Hg of Miles Stand- 
ish. 


February 28 
MARY LYON 
(1797-1849) Pioneer 






































advocate of higher | 


education for women, 
founder of Mount 
Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass, 


March 1 


FREDERIC 
FRANCOIS 
CHOPIN 
(1810?-49) Polish 
composer and pianist, 
called the Poet of 
the Piano. Acclaimed 
a master of piano 
technique in Vienna, 
Prague, and Paris. 


March 2 


DE WITT 
CLINTON 
(1769-1828) Mayor 
of New York for 2 
years; four times 
Governor of the 
state. Chief promoter 
of the Erie Canal. 


March 3 


ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL 
(1847-1922) Ameri- 

can inventor of 
telephone. Called 
“Crazy Bell” because 
he was always string- 
ing wires around his 
home. Teacher of the 
deaf. 


March 4 


DOM PEDRO 

OF PORTUGAL 

(1334-69) King of 
Castile and Leon 
from 1350 to 1369 
Known as Pedro the 
Cruel. Killed during 
a battle in a quarrel 
behind the lines. 


March 5 
HOWARD PYLE 
(1853-1911) Ameri- 

can illustratot, 
painter, and author. 
Excelled in_ illustra- 
tion for children, es- 
pecially The Story of 
King Arthur and His 
Knights. 


(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 
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Let Freedom Ring! 


Your rights are your most precious possessions. The right of free speech. The 


right of free press. 


The right to worship as you please. The right of trial by 


jury. Once only kings had rights. But democracy wrested these rights from kings 


and gave them to the people. 
every American? Is the battle ended? 


Who fought to bring these kingly rights to 
Here follow an excerpt and two incidents 


from the first program of a new radio series, “Let Freedom Ring,” broadcast 
Feb. 22, by the U. S. Office of Education, over the Columbia network. The 
program, on March 1, at 10:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, second in the series, 


deals with the struggle for the right to Trial by Jury. 


with England has finally ended, 

but the thirteen American col- 
onies are only at the beginning of 
their fight for democratic freedom. 
There is war within the ranks, for 
men have conflicting ideas on how the 
new government should be run. Lead- 
ers of the people, such as Jefferson 
and the unknown George Mason, are 
opposed by leaders of the well-born 
and propertied classes, like Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris. It seems a hopeless task when 
these statesmen assemble in Indepen- 
dence Hall to try to write a Constitu- 
tion that will satisfy everyone. Four 
months of wrangling and disagree- 
ment pass . .. it is September 17, 
1787, and the delegates are too dis- 
couraged and weary to pay much at- 
tention to the gavel of George Wash- 
ington, President of the Convention. 
Mr. Gorham of Massachusetts has the 
Me, cs 


L IS the year 1787. America’s war 


GorHam: Mr. President, we have no 
provision for a jury in civil cases in 
this Constitution. 

Voice (off): And where’s our freedom 
of worship? We were told— 

ANOTHER (Interrupting): Yes, and what 
about free speech? (Argument Off- 
mike) 

Mason: Mr. President. 

WasHINGTON (Rapping gavel): The 
Chair recognizes Mr. Mason of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mason (As voices subside): As I have 
said so many times before—I see the 
difficulties raised by these gentlemen. 
And I agree with them! 

Voices (Off-mike): Yes! Yes! 

Mason: If we can only preface this 
Constitution with the oft-suggested 
Bill of Rights, most of these prob- 
lems will be met. 

Voices (Disagreeing): Hear! Hear! No! 
Impossible! He’s right! 

Mason: I would gladly second a mo- 
tion made for the purpose. It would 
give great quiet to the people and, 
with the authors of so many state 
Bills of Rights present, such a bill 
might be prepared in a few hours. 

Ranpotpx: Mr. President! 

Wasuincton: Mr. Randolph. 

Ranpotpu: It is my belief that the Con- 
stitution gives Congress indefinite and 
dangerous power without amend- 
ments limiting it. I suggest that such 
amendments be offered by state con- 
ventions to be decided by another 
general convention. 

Crown: (Confused voices. Rapping of 
gavel brings momentary quiet.) 
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FRANKLIN: Mr. President! 

Wasuincton: Mr. Franklin. 

FRANKLIN: I confess that there are sev- 
eral parts of this Constitution which 
I do not at present approve but I 
am not sure that I shall never ap- 
prove them. I agree to this Consti- 
tution because I expect no better and 
because I am not sure that it is not 
the best. I move the Constitution be 
signed with this attestation: “Done in 
Convention by the unanimous con- 
sent of the States present”. 

Voices: (Clamor . » some for ... 
some against.) 

Mason: Mr. President! 

WasHINGTON (Rapping gavel): The Chair 
recognizes Mr. Mason of Virginia. 

Mason: Gentlemen, I am speaking now 
as one who at his time of life has little 
to expect or hope for himself from 
any government. But I believe that a 
government to be lasting must be 
founded in the confidence and affec- 
tions of the people and must be so 
constructed as to obtain these. With- 
out a Bill of Rights I cannot but con- 
clude that it will end either in mon- 
archy or a tyrannical aristocracy. This 
Constitution has been formed without 
the knowledge of the people and it is 
not proper to say to them “Take this 
or nothing”. As it now stands I can 
neither sign it here nor support its 
ratification in Virginia. You will ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen! 

=— (Solemn, firm footsteps marching 
out. 

Man (Aside): George Mason is leaving 
the Convention! 

2np Man: Randolph and Gerry are going, 
too! 


Sixteen present refuse to sign the 
Constitution without a Bill of Rights, 
but the majority ratifies it and the 
new Constitution is submitted to the 
thirteen State Assemblies. By the 
following June when the Virginia 
Convention meets to consider it, a 
total of eight states have ratified. It 
is to become binding when nine states 
have ratified it. Virginia therefore 
feels the momentous responsibility of 
her action and when the delegates 
gather at Williamsburg, there is fierce 
debate. For George Mason, who 
walked out of the original convention 
in Philadelphia, now leads with Pat- 
rick Henry the movement not to 
ratify without the inclusion of a Bill 
of Rights. Mason and Henry are sit- 
ting together in a tavern near the 
convention hall talking over their 
campaign. ... 


Mason: Look at this new issue of the 
Federalist, Henry! Hamilton is doing 


his best to ram the unamended Con- 
stitution down our throats. 

Henry: Hamilton’s brilliant. 

Mason: Yes, but his whole philosophy 
is built on a mistrust of the people. 
Now here’s a letter I just got yester- 
day from France. From the greatest 
democrat of us all, Thomas Jefferson. 

Henry: It’s a pity he couldn’t have been 
with us at this session. 

Mason: It was a greater pity that he 
couldn’t have been perspiring with us 
last summer in Philadelphia, when I 
was fighting to get this Bill of Rights 
written into the Constitution in the 
first place. 

Henry: What does Jefferson say in his 
letter? 














Cover design of Visualized Problems of American 
Democracy by Hart (Oxford Book Co.) 


Mason: Oh, yes. (Reading): “I want a 
bill of rights and amendments as much 
as you do. But don’t despair if at 
least nine States ratify the Constitu- 
tion as it now stands, for that will 
secure the good it contains. If the last 
four states refuse to ratify, that will 
force the others to agree to our amend- 
ments.” 

Henry: That’s excellent advice—from 
two thousand miles. 


Mason: Yes. This is our last day. You 
and I will have to fight till the last 
minute! 


Henry: We'll get this much, at least— 
that our delegates go to the First Con- 
gress pledged to amendments. 

The last session of the Virginia 
convention was a stormy one with 
George Mason and Patrick Henry 
waging a fierce battle for the Bill of 
Rights. So eloquent were they that 
the Virginia Convention ratified the 
Constitution with subsequent amend- 
ments, instructing its delegates to the 
First Federal Congress in New York 
to recommend a Bill of Rights. Public 
sentiment was so strong that within 
a short time, the first amendments 
embodying these rights were a part of 
the law of our land. In other lands 
these fundamental principles of lib- 
erty rest solely upon the conscience 
of the legislatures. In America the 
Constitution, the written charter of 
the State, attempts to maintain a just 
balance between the rights of govern- 
ment and the rights of the people. 
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KPLANATION: This map at-* 


sto simplify one of the most 
icated problems in American 
verlapping Federal and 
taxes. The United States 
ry recently made a careful 
yofthis subject. It shows how 
ingly state governments have 
into taxpayers’ pockets in 
already covered by the Fed- 
Government. Of the eight tax 
tovered by the Treasury study, 
txeept two—automobile license 
and the general sales tax—are 
also to Federal taxation. 
th we have no national sales 
the Federal excise taxes on 
factured articles tend to in- 
fields covered already by state 
faxes.) Excluding these two 
of taxation the states took 
dollar in 1935 for every two the 


Federal Government was reaping 
from the major tax fields—estates, 
inheritances, individual and cor- 
poration incomes, gasoline, liquor 
and tobacco excises. 

Overlapping taxation is consid- 
ered an evil because it falls with 
great inequality upon different 
groups of taxpayers, as shown by 
the concentration in relatively few 
states. Three states—New York, 
Massachusetts, and Wisconsin— 
regularly collect more than four 
fifths of the state income taxes. 

In an effort to eliminate con- 
fusion this map makes no attempt 
to distinguish between types of cer- 
tain taxes. Some states tax both 
telephone and telegraph, and others 
just one. Real property taxes are 
not indicated, since the Federal 
Government levies no such tax. 








MAIN FEDERAL TAXES 


Admissions tax 
Aleohol excise 
Aleohol license 
Corporation taxes based on capital 
stock 
Corporate surplus tax 
Checks 
Dues 
Estate tax 
Gift tax 
Income tax (corporate) 
Income tax (individual) 
Lease of safe deposit box 
Manufacturers excise taxes 
Autos 
Brewers wort and malt 
Cameras 
Candy, chewing gum 
Electrical energy 
Firearms, etc. 
Furs 
Gasoline 
Grape concentrates 
Jewelry 
Lubricating oil 
Matches 
Mechanical refrigerators 
Radios 
Soft drinks 
Sporting goods 
Tires and inner tubes 
Toilet preparations 
Pipe line oil 
Playing cards 
Stamp taxes 
Bond issue 
Bond transfer 
Stock issue, stock transfer 
Conveyances 
Telephone and telegraph 
Tobacco 
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Roosevelt Court Plan 
Sharply Attacked 


President Roosevelt’s surprise move to 
reorganize the Federal court system 
(Schol., Feb. 20, SS ed.) has met bitter 
opposition in Congress and in several 
States. In particular, his request for 
power to appoint one new Supreme 
Court Justice for each member who has 
not resigned within six months after his 
seventieth birthday, and has served ten 
years, is arousing much dissent. Since 
six of the present nine Justices are past 
seventy this plan would allow the Presi- 
dent to increase the court membership 
to 15 if none of the six resigned. Con- 
gressional foes of this plan reported re- 
ceiving’ thousands of messages of protest, 
and several State Legislatures have 
passed resolutions condemning the pro- 
posal. Last week, Congress seemed likely 
to delay action on the Supreme Court 
phase of the President’s program in the 
hope that a compromise could be found. 

The House of Representatives passed 
the Sumners bill permitting Supreme 
Court Justices to retire at 70 on full 





VIEWING THE SUPREME COURT 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, (N. 
Y.), 74, has served 13 years, appointed As- 
sociate Justice by Taft in 1910; resigned to 
run for President as Republican in 1916; 
appointed Chief Justice in 1930 by Hoover. 
Has voted for New Deal laws seven times, 
opposed them eight times. (Holds middle 
ground between conservatives and liberals 
on Court.) 

Associate Justice Willis Van Devanter, 
(Wyo.), 77, has served 26 years, appointed 
in 1910 by Taft. Has upheld four New Deal 
laws, opposed 12. (Conservative.) 

Associate Justice Louis Dembitz Bran- 
deis, (Mass.), 80, has served 20 years, ap- 
pointed in 1916 by President Wilson. Has 
upheld ten New Deal laws, opposed six. 
(Liberal.) 

Associate Justice George Sutherland, 
(Utah.), 74, has served 14 years, appointed 
in 1922 by President Harding. Has upheld 
four, opposed 12 New Deal laws. (Con- 
servative.) 

Associate Justice Pierce Butler, (Minn.), 
70, has served 14 years, appointed in 1922 by 
President Harding. Has upheld four, op- 
posed 12 New Deal laws. (Conservative.) 

Associate Justice Benjamin Nathan Car- 
dozo, (N. Y.), 66, has served four years, 
appointed in 1932 by Hoover. Has upheld 
eleven New Deal laws, opposed five. 
(Liberal.) 

Associate Justice Owen Josephus Roberts, 
(Pa.), 61, has served six years, appointed in 
1930 by Hoover. Has upheld five New Deal 
laws, opposed 11. (Conservative.) 

Associate Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, (N. 
Y.), 64, has served 11 years, appointed in 
1925 by Coolidge. Has upheld seven New 
Deal laws, opposed six, did not vote in last 
three decisions because of illness. (Liberal.) 

Associate Justice James Clark McRey- 
nolds, (Tenn.), 75, has served 22 years, ap- 
pointed in 1914 by Wilson. Has upheld two 
New Deal laws, opposed 14. 
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$20,000 a year pay if they have served 
ten years. It was hoped that several 
Justices would resign and allow the 
President to appoint new ones. This bill 
was considered by many an effort to 
sidetrack the President’s plan. 

In addition, the House may pass an- 
other section of the President’s Federal 
court program. This is the request for a 
law providing that no decision, injunc- 
tion (court order commanding a person 
to cease certain acts), or action involving 
constitutionality can be taken on a law of 
Congress by a Federal court until the 
Government is allowed to be present and 
present its arguments. The President 
indicated that he was opposed to any 
“piecemeal” action on his four-point 
program. 

The President’s plan has been attacked 
from two directions. Republicans, led 
by Senators Borah of Idaho and Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, and _ conservative 
Democrats led by Senators Byrd and 
Glass of Virginia and Bailey of North 
Carolina, charge that the President’s at- 
tempt to “remake the Supreme Court” 
by appointing new justices will lead to a 
dictatorship. Another group led by Sen- 
ator Norris of Nebraska favors a Con- 
stitutional Amendment giving Congress 
the power to act in cases where the 
Supreme Court has denied it that author- 
ity. Senator Norris contends that the 
President’s plan is unwise because it 
does not solve the problem of curbing 
the Court’s powers. 

This Court problem has been with 
President Roosevelt since 1935. Begin- 
ning in that year the Supreme Court 
declared the New Deal’s NRA, AAA, Guf- 
fey Coal Act, and other measures un- 
constitutional. The Court said Congress 
had no power to regulate industry and 
farming because, under the Constitution, 
they were local matters for each state to 
regulate. Later, the Court declared un- 
constitutional the New York State Mini- 
mum Wage law for women in the laundry 
industry. It said this law interfered with 
a worker’s rights to make a contract with 
his employer. President Roosevelt then 
declared that the Court had set up a 
“no man’s land” where no state nor Fed- 
eral regulation was allowed. During the 
election he ignored the Constitution and 
Supreme Court questions, but declared 
he would continued the New Deal pro- 
gram. In his message to the new Con- 
gress in January he held that we did not 
need an amendment, but merely needed 
a more liberal interpretation on the Con- 
stitution by the Supreme Court. New 
Dealers argue that the Constitution was 
written in 1789 to govern a nation of 4,- 
000,000 people, living in a simple, agri- 
cultural environment. There was little 
trading between states, and transporta- 
tion and communication was slow. But 


today, they argue, trade is world-wide 
and industries extend into many states, 
For these reasons they say the Federal 
government must step in and regulate 
industries where the states are unable 
to act. 

The President’s opponents argue: 1. If 
he wants more power he should. ask the 
people to approve a constitutional amend- 
ment, and not try to take power by re- 
making the personnel of the Court. 2 
His attack on the Court opens the way 
to a Hitler dictatorship. 3. His plan 
would upset the “balance of power” in 
the government which was intended in 
the Constitution to give equal authority 
to the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches. 4. His plan was not discussed 





Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 
Hammering it Out on the Anvil 


during the election, but kept in the dark. 
5. Age is no proper standard to judge the 
fitness of justices. Some of our best and 
most progressive Justices were active till 
past 90 (Oliver Wendell Holmes); and 
Brandeis is 80. 6. It is clearly a political 
move to “pack the court” with men 
favorable to the New Deal. 

The President’s supporters reply: 1 
Our serious problems demand quick ac- 
tion. The Supreme Court already is 
prepared to give a decision on the in- 
portant Wagner Labor Relations Act. I 
this Act is killed more labor trouble may 
follow. An amendment would take to 
long. And since it must be passed by 
two thirds of Congress, and then three 
fourths of the States, it is possible for B 
states representing 5 per cent of the peo- 
ple to block an amendment for years. 
The Child Labor amendment, passed by 
Congress in 1924, has not been ratified 
yet even though it is supported by both 
major parties. 2. People are in danger 
of a dictatorship only when the gov- 
ernment fails to act. The Court has pre- 
vented action. The German Supreme 
Court did not keep Hitler from destroy- 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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JOHN HALL 
WHEELOCK 


HIN sea-grass on sand-dunes 
and sea-waves on sandy shores 

i were familiar to John Hall 
Wheelock years before he began to 
publish his poems, which often tell 
of “mile on moonlit mile of waves 
afar,” and the “far-off rustling of the 
sea.” Born at Far Rockaway, Long 
Island, in 1886, John Hall Wheelock 
spent many summers as a boy at the 
family’s country home at Easthamp- 
ton, Long Island, where he heard the 
sound of the sea “sighing up through 
the meadows.” He was the oldest of 
three children. 

Part of the year, as a boy, he lived 
in New York City, where 
he saw on the avenue 
“Gay feathers and colors 
and tilted parasols” and 
“river-wharves beyond 
loom bleak and gray.” 
While in elementary 
school, John Wheelock 
began writing verses, and 
translated his Latin into English metre. 

When, as Class Poet, he graduated 
from Harvard in 1908, Wheelock had 
as schoolmates several close friends 
later to be well known to the literary 
world. Among these were Alan See- 
ger, one of the promising young poets 
who died in the World War, and Van 
Wyck Brooks, the critic. Shortly 
after his entry into Harvard, Whee- 
lock, jointly with Van Wyck Brooks, 
had published Verses by Two Un- 
dergraduates. Among his favorite 
poets were Shelley and Swinburne. 

Wheelock wrote many poems dur- 
ing the two years after his gradua- 
tion, when he studied at the Universi- 
ties of Gottingen and Berlin, and 
wandered through France, Italy, and 
along the Dalmatian coast. Not long 
after his return home, The Human 
Fantasy, his first book, was brought 
out. 

Since then Mr. Wheelock has pub- 
lished a number of books of poetry, 
including The Beloved Adventure 
and The Black Panther. He has 
served as contributor to many maga- 
zines such as Century and Harper’s, 
and particularly Scribner’s, with 
which he was associated as staff 
member for many years. 

Recently Mr. Wheelock brought out 
Poems, a book containing what he 
desires to preserve from his work 
written from 1911 to 1936. The pen- 
sive and melancholy mood which pre- 
vails in most of his poems is akin to 
one that is widely familiar; almost 
anyone, listening alone in the dark 
to rain pouring down or wind blow- 
ing, has sometimes felt an unexplain- 
able sadness. In Wheelock’s poetry, 


foety 





the sadness often explains its pres- 
ence with a theme of lost love, lone- 
liness, or memories of “the far away 
and long ago.” These three themes, 
with an atmosphere of night, “dark 
and slumber-still,” haunted by a dim 
and searching anguish, are woven 
into the poems quoted below, here ar- 
ranged so as to form a sequence. 


September Night 


The starlight crept in at my window 
through the apple-tree branches 
above, 

The wind moaned over the meadows, 
and swayed my curtains around, 
And my heart grew hungry again for the 

face of the old, lost love, 
I could not sleep for the pain of star- 
light and wandering sound. 


The cry of the crickets grew faint, and 
waned on the shimmering air, 
I saw the long, dim meadows sloping 
down to the sea— 
I could not sleep for the silence and the 
utter, blind despair, 
I could not rest for desire of the old 
love to comfort me. 


I rose, and held out my arms, alone, in 
the pale, cold light, 
I prayed for the old, lost love—but 
beyond my window-bars 
I saw his proud, white form, as of one 
in the restless night 
Moving far-off, disconsolate, under the 
lonely stars. 


Song At Night 


Under your window, deep in the heart of 
the night, 
Something is crying under the starry 
sky, 
Between the going night and the coming 
light— 
It is I, it is ‘1. 


Comer 





Under your window crits without quiet 
or rest, 
Something that cries, with the deso- 
late winds that cry, 
For the you that sleeps deep in the heart 
of your breast— 
It is I, it is L. 


I Sought You 


I sought you but I could not find you, 
all night long 
I called you, but you would not an- 
swer—all the night 
I wandered over 
heaven was bright 
With crowded stars, and I was calling 
you in many a song. 


hill and valley; 


The road through’ wood and meadow 
rambled here and there: 
Few were the travellers on that lonely 
road, and none 
Had heard of you, 
meadowland—not one 
Had heard of you, or seen 
you passing anywhere. 


by wood or 


At midnight, thirsty for 
your loveliness, I lay 

Under the shadow of the 
leafy hill and cried 


Three times, calling upon 
your name. No voice 
replied ... 


The pebbly brooks went babbling, bab- 
bling, all the way. 


The waters had a drowsy sound, the hills 
were steep— 
My heart grew tired travelling; but 
there was no place 
That suited me, and I was homesick 
for your face. 


Dreaming of you, at the wood’s edge, I 
fell asleep. 


The music of this poetry is very 
compelling in its power to persuade 
the reader into complete submission 
to the mood of the poem, regardless 
of the meaning of the words. “Sep- 
tember Night” and “I Sought You” 
are both written in hexameter (hav- 
ing six metrical feet in a verse). It 
is interesting to see how different 
they are musically: the ever-repeated 
pause in the middle of each line of 
“September Night” makes it more 
lulling than “I Sought You” with its 
slightly restless, irregular pauses. 

Sometimes Wheelock’s poems speak 
with a more rapturous feeling for the 
mystery of the world and the more 
exalted experiences of love. How- 
ever, even those lines seldom lose the 
suggestion of sorrow. He has been 
criticized as a poet who re-writes 
one theme and mood over and over 
again into many poems; and he is 
sometimes inclined to use phrases and 
images. which are somewhat out- 
worn poetically. 

DOROTHY EMERSON 





The poems above are reprinted from 
Poems, 1911-1936, by John Hall Whee- 
lock, copyright, 1936, by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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Malaga Falls, Rebels 
Threaten Madrid Road 


The Spanish Civil War entered a crit- 
ical period last week as rebel forces 
made gains in two areas. In the South 
a combined land, air and sea attack 
wrested the port of Malaga from the 
loyalists. Southeast of Madrid a furious 
fight is being waged by loyalists to keep 
General Franco’s forces from cutting the 
railroad to Valencia, now the Spanish 
capital. Much-needed supplies for Ma- 
drid have been brought in from Valencia 
over this railroad and its seizure by the 
rebels would be a crippling blow. 

Rebel successes at Malaga once more 
threatened to embroil all of Europe in 
the Civil War. The Stefani, official 
Italian news agency, openly boasted of 
the rebel victory at Malaga and said it 
was made possible by 15,000 Italian 
troops. Loyalists also charged that Ital- 
ian warships aided in the attack. Sixty 
German airplanes were used, according 
to Stefani reports. These statements 
brought renewed French threats to aid 
the Spanish government if all foreign 
aid to the rebels were not stopped. They 
also showed that the recent Italo-British 
agreement to keep hands off the Spanish 
struggle is just a “scrap of paper.” News- 
papermen with the rebel forces entering 
Malaga reported that the people wel- 
comed the troops enthusiastically. But 
other correspondents arriving later said 
most of the people appeared to hate the 
rebels bitterly but were afraid to show 
hostility because the city was under mil- 
itary rule. General Queipo de Llano, rebel 
commander, announced the execution of 
150 loyalist leaders. Anarchists in Ma- 
laga before its capture were reported to 
have shot many fascist sympathizers. 

Last week conflicting reports appeared 
on the fighting along the Valencia rail- 
road. Rebels claimed to have cut the line 
but later dispatches told that the railroad 
was being held by loyalists al- 
though it was under shell fire 


Parliament Opposes 
Pension for Edward 


- King Edward VIII no longer rules in 
Great Britain but the Government still 
faces serious problems in dealing with 
the former King. After his abdication he 
took the title of the Duke of Windsor, 
and is now living in Austria. It was 
originally intended that an annual in- 
come for the Duke should be paid from 
the public funds. It is learned, however, 
that liberal and Labor members of Par- 
liament are offering opposition to the 
making of any public grant to him. 

Princess Mary, the Princess Royal of 
Britain and sister of the former King, 
visited the Duke of Windsor in Vienna, 
and discussed the Duke’s future financial 
position. Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win is believed firmly opposed to the 
Duke’s receiving any independent allow- 
ance, just as he refused to let him keep 
the revenues from the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. The idea apparently is to keep the 
Duke dependent upon the present King, 
George VI, for his income in order to 
have some control over his future ac- 
tions. It also is said that the Princess 
Royal asked her brother not to marry 
Mrs. Wallis Simpson. 

Another source of trouble to the Gov- 
ernment is the recent Regency Bill with 
its plans to appoint regents to govern in 
case of the sudden death or disability of 
King George. Since the heir to the 
throne, Princess Elizabeth, is only 10, re- 
gents would have to govern for her until 
she became 18. By making these pro- 
visions now, the Government exposed it- 
self to a charge by Willie Gallacher, only 
Communist in the House of Commons 
and foe of the monarchy, that King 
George VI did not expect to hold the 
throne long. His charges that something 
was being concealed from the Parliament 
were attacked bitterly by Conservatives. 


Mexican State Lightens 
Ban on Church 


President Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico 
is apparently pursuing a more liberal 
policy toward the Catholic Church and 
political opponents of his government. 
His attitude toward the Catholics was 
reflected in the recent vote by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Vera Cruz to per- 
mit religious ceremonies in the State. 
This action was taken after President 
Cardenas ordered a careful investigation 
of the killing of a girl and the arrest of 
more than seventy Catholics when the 
police broke up a secret mass in a pri- 
vate home. Since Vera Cruz has been 
one of the states where religious perse- 
cution of Catholics has been very harsh, 
this latest action was credited to Presi- 
dent Cardenas’ desire to check anti- 
Catholic actions in the nation. 

Until recent years the Church was the 
strongest institution in Mexico. Revolu- 
tions swept the nation, the Government 
was weak, and without the Church most 
schools in the country would have fallen 
into ruins. When the Mexican revolu- 
tionary government began to. gain 
strength, under former President Calles, 
the conflict between the State and 
Church became bitter. The Government 
determined to control education and 
carry on its program of giving land to 
the peasants. It closed certain schools 
and prohibited religious ceremonies. 
After Cardenas became President in 1934 
the Government put increased pressure 
on its farm and labor reform program. 
Former President Calles objected to 
these liberal policies but President Car- 
denas, backed by the people, forced him 
to leave the country. The President has 
argued that the only safe way to solve 
the Church problem was to allow the 
free holding of mass, while preventing 
the Church from gaining any political 
power. In the spring of 1936 religious 

rules were made less strict. 
But progress has been slow 





from rebel guns. 

A sub-committee of the 
Non-Intervention Committee 
met again in London in an ef- 
fort to work out plans for 
blocking all aid to either side 
in the Spanish Civil War. Be- 
yond forming another sub- 
committee to hunt for ways 
of doing what it was unable 
to do, the sub-committee did 
nothing. A German objection 
to Russian ships’ participating 
in the general blockade of 
both sides in Spain was re- 
jected by Britain. British 
officials have made it plain 
that they do not intend to 
join Germany’s crusade 
against Communism and 
Russia. 
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because of opposition from 
powerful politicians in the 
various states, and because in 
Mexico, as in the United 
States, the States have certain 
rights with which the Federal 
Government cannot interfere. 
Catholics of Vera Cruz sent a 
telegram to President Car- 
denas commending his latest 
action. At the city of Orizaba, 
Vera Cruz State, a “peaceful 
rebellion” of 10,000 Catholics 
forced the reopening of 14 
churches against the order of 
Governor Miguel Aleman, who 
does not agree with the Carde- 
nas policy. But the Federal 
Government was reported will- 
ing to turn the churches over 
to a laymen’s committee. 
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and advisory board?” Stand by for an 
ent. PURPOSE Minimum apology and an explanation. Except 
was OR two reasons, this issue on tax- Some members of your family may be for Harold Rugg and Mrs. Becker, who 
gis- ation is timely. One is that many filing income tax returns. Ask them to contribute ; regularly. and respectively 
per- le are now in the throes of mak- 8° ver the blank with you when they their writings on social studies and 
tate. people Anoth ‘ are checking it for accuracy. Ask them books, these people are not usually con- 
dent ing income tax reports. ‘Another iS to explain how they determine their in- pected with the production of the maga- 


that Congress is in session with the come, deductions, and the tax. 


tio i : —— 2 zine. Advisory editors never sit in the 
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P : the county tax rates and its tax bases, aid and counsel. 

a balanc ed. P With gg — geen the services provided by the county and 
ti steadily increasing, both o es€ the total costs. This information may 
a promises can not be kept. If the be obtained by a committee of pupils at 
budget is to be balanced, pupils will the court house and distributed to all. 


Rollo Lyman at least once a year 
takes our editor into consultation for 


; the - hat t t ia © thorough review of our activities. The 
es, wish to know what taxes should be officials Ps a pk eri ang state Messrs. Kelley, Withers, and Cody an- 
ment used. If it is not balanced, it means Lecem whet afteiaie tale positions is a bod occasional queries, — 
most ff that before they are much older the local party committees. duane sami Tee Te 
allen your pupils must prepare to pay off Clip th f k f keeps us aware of matters which affect 
rolu- the deficit themselves, if they are not Ip the newspapers for one week for ihe Catholic schools. 

gain ‘9 suffer ruinous inflation. all references to taxes that you can find. a 

alles Master the vocabulary of taxation in 


the article called A Primer on Taxation. Several members of the Advisory 
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and vocabulary on taxes as well as the your own community to illustrate each tributors. Howard Wilson has now been 
d to principles. His article on rising govern- of the italicised terms in this catechism. doing the series on the community which 
hools ment costs describes the problem which For one month keep track of what you began in the Social Studies Edition 
oh tax-payers must solve. s spend for direct taxes, such as the ex- February 6th. Willard Beatty helped 
1934 Is Uncle Sam Overtaxed:! —— a = cise tax on tobacco, indicated by the tremendously on the Indian Issue. Robert 
ull ~~ be ign nm aed system wi stamp on the package, the amusement Frost, Alfred Kreymborg, and Joseph 
ram. *Taxpayer, Meet Your County also t@X on theater tickets, the sales tax on Auslander give us pieces on drama and 
1 to offers some bases of comparative prac- ™erchandise, or the gasoline tax. De- poetry. And Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Car- tices between localities in this country. termine what percentage of your total besides furnishing stories and articles, 
him I Cannot Complain About Taxes re- spending for the month went into taxes. has been a mainstay of the Scholastic 
+ has vives a classic essay by the leading Bring your records to class to compare Awards short story jury. 


solve scholar of social security. It reduces the with the records of other pupils. (The e 
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the Illinois. For a vivid picture of what according to their base, the rate, and The tranquillity of this sanctum has 
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deral The debate on the model tax plan Make a rough map of your neighbor- track of radio education, particularly of 
‘fere. studies a concrete proposal for reform. hood, and distinguish the public prop- those broadcasts which use Scholastic 
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Small Enough 
LargeEnough 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY is made small 
enough to fit your pocket, but large enough to fit your 
mind. 

More than 70,000 alert, intelligent men and women 
are buying it, reading it, talking about it. Right now 
they are discussing: 


Leon Trotsky’s 
THE REAL SOVIET RUSSIA 


Gordon Carroll’s 


CASE HISTORY OF A STRIKE 


Stewart Holbrook’s 
THE VANISHING AMERICAN MALE 


Morris Markey’s 
BUREAUCRACY 


Albert Jay Nock’s 
THE CASE FOR FREE SPEECH 


Isaac McAnally’s 
GOVERNOR HOFFMAN, 
THE JERSEY SKYROCKET 


W. P. Monger, Jr.’s 
LOTTERIES OFFICIALLY APPROVED 


Henry M. Robinson’s 
RESURRECTING THE DEAD 


All from the current March issue. 

Can you be without America’s most stimulating and 
most independent magazine of opinion? It will cost 
you less than a penny a day at the special Introduc- 
tory rate of 6 months for $1.00. 


Send me the next six issues of THE AMERICAN 
MERCURY. I enclose $1. 


Sch. 2-27-37 


on your local, state, and national gov- 
ernment costs.) Learn whether your 
family pays more or less than their per 
capita share. 


Advanced 


Compare your local government costs 
and services with those of similar com- 
munities. 

Prepare a program for the improve- 
ment of your local tax system and your 
local government services and submit it 
to your officials. 

Consult the records of your local gov- 
ernment to discover how the present tax 
rates and bases came to be adopted, 
what groups sponsored them, what groups 
opposed them, and what arguments were 
advanced. 

Interview your local officials about the 
legal aspects of tax reform. 


ACTIVITIES 


HE following suggestions may be 
suitable for classroom work. 


Debate 


An opportunity for an exercise in logic 
and independent thinking is offered by 
the McDowell article (p. 22). The writer 
makes a point at the outset, that Amer- 
ican taxes weigh as heavily as European, 
which is apparently contradicted by his 
figures. If the per capita tax is the same 
in France and the U. S., and if the 
French standards are half of ours, as 
Mr. McDowell says, then they are paying 
to their government twice 4& great a 
proportion of their income as we are. 
On the other hand, since Mr. McDowell 
shows that France and Britain have a 
far more equitable and efficient tax sys- 
tem than we do, it may be that their 
tax burden is compensated for by greater 
returns for their money. What do you 
conclude? 

*The Cordell piece on page 10 says 
in the second column that “home rule” 
only favors the local political ring. A 
few paragraphs later, it praises the 
principle because it encourages reform 
in progressive counties. The issue be- 
tween reform by local (or state) option 
and reform by a central (or federal) 
authority is one that has complicated 
the problems of taxation, temperance, 
child labor, lynching, labor rights, civil 
liberties, conservation, and adequate sup- 
port for schools. The solution seems to 
be that there should be home rule in 
home affairs, central rule in affairs which 
extend beyond home boundaries; try 
that on some of the problems mentioned 
above to see how satisfactory it is. 

Utility companies say that the Ep- 
stein article and the accompanying chart 
are an unfair comparison because they 
do not take into account the fact that 
much of the money paid for utilities 
goes to pay,. by indirect taxation, for 
government services. Suppose that one- 
fifth of the utility bills are turned over 
to the government. How much of that 
is a legitimate charge for services which 
the utility companies receive? Allowing 
for the amotint of money which is taken 
by the utilities for themselves alone, do 
they give a better value for the money 

the government? 

Other questions for debate are: How 
high should a poll tax be? Should the 
sales tax and the property tax be re- 
placed with the income tax? Is our 
school worth what it costs? 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 


Vocabulary 


Reinforce the meaning of the terms 
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in A Primer on Taxation by citing, from 
personal experience, a concrete example 
of each. 

Quiz yourself on these terms, making 
95% as the passing grade. This high 
requirement is justified by the fact that 
an ignorance of taxation costs the aver- 
age workingman’s family hundreds of 
dollars a year in unfair indirect taxes. 
In life, the penalty of ignorance is much 
greater than a failing grade. The ques- 
tions and answers in the Primer should 
be changed by the teacher if they are 
not clear to the class. 


Films 


Although Great Guy with Jimmy Cag- 
ney showed how tax funds are abused 
by corrupt officials, there has never been 
a picture which has dramatized the prob- 
lem of taxation itself. 

That there are human emotions and 
conflicts involved in this subject a glance 
at the papers wiil prove, especially in 
the news of sheriff’s sales, relief costs, 
public works, legislation, and the an- 
nouncements of taxpayers associations. 
Could a movie be made on this sub- 
ject? What would it be like? 

On the basis of total box-office re- 
ceipts, this country pays $19,000,000 a 
week to maintain the movies, around one 
billion dollars a year, or one-sixtieth of 
our annual income in 1936. If a family 
has $1200 a year, on that basis they 
would spend $20 a year on movies. How 
much does your family think the movies 
are worth, judging by the proportion of 
their income they spend on them? 


Excursion 


Prepare a series of visits to each of the 
public offices in the community in such 
a way that you will have had an op- 
portunity to be shown through the en- 
tire plant at each of the places before 
your graduation. Local officials should 
be pleased to explain their work to 
groups of pupils according to a pre- 
arranged schedule. 


Lecture 


Invite one of the members of the school 
board, or an administrator, to tell you 
where your school gets its money and 
how it is spent. 


Beaver 


To familiarize themselves with the ex- 
tent of government services, pupils may 
arrange to play a variant of the game 
of Beaver. Let the first who sees and 
identifies a public servant or a piece of 
public property cry “Beaver.” This game 
may be played while the pupils are on 
excursions, and score may he kept. For 
obvious reasons, streets must be exempt- 
ed, and to call Beaver on a park or 
building should include everything and 
everyone in it. 


Definition 


Understanding: the nature of a tax 
is fundamental to the whole problem. 
It is defined in this issue as “a compul- 
sory payment to the government for 
services of general benefit to all.” At 
the same time, it may be argued that 
the gasoline tax is usually spent for 
the special benefit of gasoline users 
and it is not compulsory unless you 
wish to buy gasoline. In this respect, 
the gasoline tax is very much like 
postage, which no one regards as a 
tax. 


A broad definition of a tax would 
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call it “a payment to the public trea- 
sury in exchange for public services.” 
This definition would distinguish taxes 
from fines, which are payments into 
the public treasury to compensate for 
injuries done to the public. At the 
same time, it would classify as a tax 
such payments as tariffs, postage, or 
tolls. 

The advantage of such a definition 
is that it would imply that every gov- 
ernment service must justify its cost 
to the taxpayers. This spirit is best 
typified by the efforts to make bridges 
and tunnels pay for themselves in 
tolls. Unfortunately, in such matters 
as irrigation dams, flood control, 
schools, prisons, or defense, it is not 
so easy to draw up a balance sheet. 
The service our navy renders the in- 
dividual citizen is largely a matter of 
opinion, and yet we all pay for its 
support. 

An equally important point about 
taxes in this country is that they are 
not imposed at the whim of a dictator, 
as in Germany and Italy. Every voter 
has a voice in determining how much 
should be paid and what government 
services should be rendered. If voters 
are properly organized and well in- 
formed, there will be no excuse for the 
popular grumbling about taxes which 
is the stock-in-trade of every car- 
toonist and editorial writer. It should 
be realized that taxes, as they stand, 
represent the*majority will, and that 
they may be changed by ordinary legal 
procedure. 

This procedure calls for an under- 
standing and a knowledge of real poli- 
tics which can only be gained by ex- 
perience. If youngsters and their 
teachers would realize that political 
activity is legitimate, is in fact an ob- 
ligation of honor, they would soon 
enough learn how tax assessments are 
determined, who are the tax lobbyists, 
and how tax legislation is enacted. 
The chances are that they would learn, 
too, that the powers of corruption and 
special privilege are less responsible 
for inequitable taxation than the 
forces of ignorance and expediency. 








STUDENTS JUST STUDENTS 


“Why do you dislike English?” Mr. 
Steven, English department head at 
Barringer High School, Newark, N. J., 
asked his classes recently. One an- 
swer he received was: 


“1. My grade school teacher didn’t 
know nothin’. 

2. She didn’t teach me nothin’. 

3. I don’t know nothin’.” 


FREE 
SPEECH 


SUCCESS 
Albertville, Ala.. 

We used your Book Fair sugges- 
tion and by borrowing jackets from 
the University of Alabama and Mac- 
millan put on something never before 
attempted here. It was a real success. 
In economics, I have had the pupils 
make a survey of levels of living on 
this mountain, work up a TVA 
project, and study the social security 
act. 

B. K. Thomason. 


DANGEROUS ANIMAL 

Rockford, Illinois 

A member of the K.K.K. made com- 
plaint because Stuart Chase wrote arti- 
cles for the paper. (No. 2 September 
1936 was especially interesting on Soil 
Erosion.) ~ 

D. A. R. 


WIDELY READ 
Boone, Colo. ' 

Your magazine is doing much to edu- 
cate the people of the United States. 
It is read by so many. 

Walter Gungoll. 


AT HOME 
Cambridge, N. Y. 
We enjoy Scholastic in our home 
and in the school. 
Frederick F. Adams, AB., B.D. 


CRAZY 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Students are crazy about “Boy Dates 
Girl.” 


A. E. 








HECKERMAN’S 
Good Will Tours of Europe. 


Prices never so low as for the summer of 1937. 
Never have I offered so much sight seeing, 
such fine hotels or such splendid itineraries 
as for the coming summer. 


Three tours will start on June 26th under lead- 
ership of Mr. Heckerman, one of four weeks, 
another of six weeks, and the Grand Tour of 
ten countries and eight weeks. 


Go with me this summer on the Voy- 
age of your Dreams and see Europe's 
wonders on Parade. Travel in luxury 
with economy. Time getting short, 
write now. 


H. C. HECKERMAN, Bedford, Pa. 
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WHICH BRANDS ARE 


Best Buys 7 


“Tone quality only 
fair. Hum-level high. 
Dial calibration spot- 
ty ... Wave band 
switch very hard to 
operate. Tuning eye 
insensitive and use- 
less . . . Obviously 
this receiver had 
never been adequate- 
ly inspected. .. .” 








This is an excerpt from a report on 1937 ra- 
dios published in a recent issue of Consumers 
Union Reports, monthly publication of Con- 
sumers Union of United States. It refers to 
one of the eight models rated as “Not Ac- 
ceptable” after thorough tests and investiga- 
tions of over 30 leading makes of radios by 
expert, unbiased technicians. The remaining 
models are rated, by brand name, as “Best 
Buys” or “Also Acceptable.” 

are only one of the many 


ke A D I ©] things on which you can 


now get accurate, reliable information based 
on actual tests. Each month Consumers 
Union publishes the results of tests on lead- 
ing brands of fountain pens, automobiles, 
tires, shoes, = eee men’s suits, women’s 
stockings, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
foods, drugs, cosmetics, and many other 
widely advertiséd products—rating them by 
name, as “Best Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” 
and “Not Acceptable.” 


A strictly non-profit organization supported 
and controlled by over 27, consumers 
throughout the country, Consumers Union 
is sponsored by many prominent educators, 
scientists, journalists and progressive lead- 
ers. Professor Colston E. Warne, of Amherst, 
is president of Consumers Union; Arthur 
Kallet, co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 
is director, and D. H. Palmer, ones. is 
technical supervisor. Among e@ sponsors 
are Professors Robert S. Lynd, Clyde Miller. 
Henry Harap, Lewis M. Terman, Dr. Alvin 
Johnson and other leading educators. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in saving 
money on the Ly you buy and in know- 
ing how different brands of goods compare 
in quality and price fill out and mail the 
coupon below. The $3 membership fee en- 
titles you to twelve issues of -Consumers 
Union Reports 
and a yearly 
Buying Guide, 
which is now in 
















LEADING REPORTS IN 
T Iss 


preparation. A PAS UES 

partial list of the SEPTEMBER — Shoes. 

contents of past — Whiskies, Women’s 
Oats 


issues is given at 
the right. You 
can begin with 


OCTOBER — Dentifrices, 
Men's Shirts, Electric Shav- 
ers 


any of these is- NOVEMBER — Radios, 

sues or with the Children’s Shoes, Wines, 

current (March) Toasters 

issue which will DECEMBER — Vacuum 
Cleaners, Fountain Pens, 


rate 1937 auto- 
mobiles by 
name. 


Note: An 
abridged edition 
of the Reports at 
$1 a year is also 
published. For 
information, 
please write. 


Nose Drops 

JANUARY - FEBRUARY 
—Men’s Suits, Cold Reme- 
dies, Shaving Creams 


STUDY OUTLINES 


Study outlines in con- 
sumer education, based on 
material appearing in the 
Reports, are available to 
without charge. 
Please write for further in- 
formation. 





To: CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., Ine. | 

55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 

© I enclose $3 for one year’s membership in Con- | 
sumers Union, $2.50 of which is for a year’s ] 
subscription to Consumers Union Reporte. I 
agree to keep confidential all material sent to l 
me which is so designated | 


! 

| 

l 

| 

| ight 

| © Begin my membership with the 
Signature 

Address. 

| 
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Abroad Minded: V 


e By Fortie Monroe 


NE of our star 

Latin pupils 

was arguing 
one day in a _ peace 
discussion that nations 
could never cooperate 
as long as they were 
separated by language 
barriers. She seemed 
to be utterly discour- 
aged about the possi- 
bilities of international harmony until 
I told her about a mechanism which 
I had been so fortunate as to observe 
in operation at the Physiological Con- 
gress in Leningrad. Each delegate 
was provided with an _ ear-phone 
which had an electric plug attach- 
ment. As each speaker addressed the 
meeting in his own tongue, his words 
were carried by microphones and 
loudspeakers to the whole assembly. 
Delegates who could not understand 
his language simply put their phone 
plug into one of four connections to 
hear a translation in English, German, 
French, or Russian. A doctor who 
understood several languages told me 





Se ek 
Courtesy of Intourist 





that the translators 
delivered the talk al- 
most simultaneously 
with the speaker, fol- 
lowing the same in- 
flections and emphasis. 
This same mechanism 
enabled the delegates 
of the League of Na- 
tions to understand 
Haile Selassie. 
Another experience during the 
Physiological Congress helped me im- 
press the class with The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. They seemed to be 
having trouble getting over the verse 
which tells how “he fix’d him with 
his glitt’ring eye.” The class shared 
the polite skepticism of my friends 
when I told them that I had seen Rus- 
sian hospital patients undergoing 
operations while under the influence 
of no anaesthetic but hypnotism. For- 
tunately for my reputation, my story 
was later confirmed in the N.Y. Times. 





Above: Uritsky Square, a park in Len- 
ingrad. Below: Disarmament Confer- 
ence in Geneva. 


SCHOLASTIC 





Caurtesy of Swiss Federal Railroads 
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ij Piterany Leads 


LEARN TO WRITE 

Margaret Widdemer, well-known nov- 
clist and poet, is presenting a new radio 
feature—a series on the technique of 
popular writing. The program is called 
"Do You Want to Write?” and is being 
broadcast every Wednesday, from 3:00 
to 3:15 EST over the NBC Blue Net- 
work, starting February 17. 


PRIZES 

The $100 poetry prize known as the 
Imogen Clark Memorial Award will again 
be offered this year, the Poetry Society 
of America announces. The award will 
be given for an unpublished lyric of not 
more than thirty lines submitted before 
April 1. Manuscripts must be sent 
anonymously to Margery Mansfield, 10 
Mitchell Place, New York City, the en- 
velope marked “Imogen Clark Memorial 
Contest,” and a sealed envelope contain- 
ing the name and address of the author, 
the face of the envelope being marked 
with the name of the poem. 

For its Tenth Annual Contest the In- 
ternational Mark Twain Society is offer- 
ing a prize of twenty-five dollars for 
the best anecdote dealing with a famous 
author either living or dead. The anec- 
dote may be taken from the participant’s 
own experience or from a book, but must 
be in his own words. 


ey 


The Society’s Ninth Annual Contest 
for the best essay on “Authors I Have 
Met” has been won by ninety-two-year- 
old Mrs. Theodosia F. McKinstry of St. 
Augustine, Florida, for her paper entitled 
“When I Heard Charles Dickens Read.” 


MARCH BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


-Book of the Month Club: 
Dual Selection: Of Mice and Men, 
by John Steinbeck, Covici-Friede. 
The Croquet Player, by H. G. Wells. 
Viking Press. 


Literary Guild 
Theatre, a novel, by Somerset Maug- 
ham. . Doubleday. 
Alternative choice: The Story of 
Secret Service, by Richard Wilmar 
Rowan. Doubleday. 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older Boys: Wagons Westward, by 
Armstrong Sperry. Winston. 
Older Girls: Up Creek and Down 
Creek, by Esther Greenacre Hall. 
Random House. 


Catholic Book Club 
Life of Jesus, by Francois Mauriac. 
Longmans. 
Book Union 
Man’s Worldly Goods, by Leo Hu- 
berman. Harpers. 








Phrase Origins 
By Alfred H. Holt 


caviar to the general. . This expres- 
sion, now commonplace, meaning some- 
thing for which you have to cultivate a 
taste, does not imply, as some may think, 
that high military officials are unfamiliar 
with caviar. The word “public” must be 
understood after “general.” The source 
is Hamlet. 


child is father of the man. Words- 


-worth’s poetical paradox is from “My 


Heart Leaps Up.” The meaning of this, 
and similar quotations, seems to be that 
“men are but children grown-up,” or, 
with a slight difference, “Just as the twig 
is bent, the tree’s inclined” (Pope). Mil- 
ton’s version was: 

The childhood shows the man, 

As morning shows the day. 

—Paradise Regained 


cold feet. To have cold feet is some- 
how satisfactorily expressive of coward- 
ice. The thought seems to be that when 
the circulation is poor and the blood 
leaves the extremities, a certain lack of 
enthusiasm results. The hearing of sus- 
Picious noises downstairs, on a winter 
night, almost invariably brings on an 
attack of cold feet. Then, too, our teeth 
chatier with fright as well as with cold; 
in fact, shivers and chills have always 
Pictured as accompanying terror. 





Coventry. “To send to Coventry” is 
to ostracize. The town of Coventry, long 
a military center, is probably alluded to 
here, either because it was a Cromwell 
stronghold to which Oliver sent Royal- 
ist prisoners, or because, a century or 
so later, the women of the town, disliking 
soldiers for one reason or another, os- 
tracized any girl who spoke to one. 


crocodile tears. No one will vouch 
for this contribution to science except 
dear old nature-faker Mandeville (c. 
1400). This gravel-worm (literal trans- 
lation of crocodile) was accused not only 
of enticing victims by his heart-rending 
moans but of hypocritically shedding 
tears while he enjoyed his meal. 


ery havoc. The recent book of this 
title by Beverly Nichols has called at- 
tention to Shakespeare’s stirring “Cry 
‘havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war” 
(Julius Caesar). Though havoc may be 
related to Welsh hafog, devastation, or 
to Anglo-Saxon havoc, hawk, Skeat and 
OED derive it from French havot, as the 
French have the same term, crier havot, 
meaning that the army may now start 
pillaging, or even massacring without 
quarter. 


curtain lecture. This institution, not 
yet obsolete, derives its name from the 
curtains on a four-poster bed, behind 
which the erring husband would listen 
(or not, as the case might be) to his 
wife’s nightly sermon. Variants are: a 
caudle lecture (q.v.); boulster lecture 
(title of a 17th century play). 








Backs 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
By Charles Dickens 

It is not one of the best-known of his 
novels. I think its prevailing tone of 
strain may have kept it from being as 
popular as the rollicking Pickwick Pa- 
pers or the romantic Copperfield. The 
strain is emotional; the hero is a small 
boy (at first) with big ideas of getting 
on and up in the world—a snobbish 
small boy, to be quite plain, but no more 
so than any little fellow who feels his 
powers and talents kept down by his 
social surroundings, and longs to climb 
out of them. Charles Dickens himself 
was like that, and the character of Pip 
has more than a little autobiography in 
it. But the sinister shape of the escaped 
convict, prowling on the deserted 
marshes, hovering on the edge of the 
story as an unsuspected benefactor, ap- 
pearing just in time to blast all Pip’s 
great expectations, but doing this from 
motives of purest benevolence—this 
causes the thrill and suspense of the 
story. It was written when the art of 
Dickens was at its height, though his 
enthusiasm was running down. It is 
never exuberant in its fun (though there 
are immensely funny scenes in it), for 
the author always sees the tragic or 
satiric side of the funny situation. For 
all its melodrama, it is nearer life than 
you might suppose. 

It was Hal Waldo, an author of Cali- 
fornia, who gave me the hint to include 
this among my Dickens recommenda- 
tions, when he wrote to me lately about 
my review of Nathan Burke and said: 
“I suppose most writers worthy of their 
salt must often wonder how completely 
they are conveying the color and the 
condition of their own minds in the 
revelation or evocation of scenes and 
atmospheres. As a kid I built up the 
most soul-satisfying picture of Miss 
Havisham’s place, Satis House, and the 
old brewery buildings [in Great Expec- 
tations]. I built it upon a certain house 
and outbuildings on the corner of Maple 
Street, Birmingham, Michigan. Yet it 
did not follow the exact lines of this 
place either; it was transmuted into 
something rich and strange. But how 
like to the real Satis House in Rochester, 
England, was this?” 


WALDEN. By Henry David Thoreau 

There is a genuine revival of interest 
in Thoreau going on, stimulated both by 
fine editions and by inexpensive reprints 
of his works, and fed by books about 
him and his times. If you have not read 
Walden, do so now; you can get it in 
the Modern Library. For more than 
one reason, people are taking an active 
interest in his account of how he lived 
alone in a cottage he had built at a cost 
of $28.12, and how he spent his time 
there. If you are looking for a literary 
style of the utmost lucidity and purity, 
you will find it here. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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State and Local Tax Revision: Pro and Col 


A Debate on the Model Fax Plan Proposed 
by the National Tax Association 


RESOLVED: That the States should 
adopt the Model Tax Plan of State 
and local taxation. 


Introduction 


O more pressing problem has pre- 

sented itself to the American people 
during the last twenty-five years than 
the constant upward trend in the amount 
of state and local taxes. This problem 
has become so important that the Na- 
tional Tax Association has been formed 
in an attempt to bring about a reform in 
the system of state and local taxation. 

The National Tax Association has de- 
veloped a Model Tax Plan and is now 
proposing it for adoption by the forty- 
eight states as a practical solution to the 
problems of inadequate state and local 
revenue. 

The Model Tax Plan proposes the 
adoption of three major types of taxes 
and a small group of supplementary 
taxes. These taxes are: (1) A personal 
state income tax levied upon all persons 
with incomes over $1,000; (2) A tangible 
property tax for the major portion of the 
state and local revenue but bearing a 
lighter burden than it does today; and 
(3) A business profits tax bearing an 
important portion of state and local gov- 
efnmental expense. The supplementary 
taxes include: inheritance, motor license, 
gasoline tax, and similar taxes. The 
Model Tax Plan does not favor a retail 
sales tax as a permanent part of a sys- 
tem of taxation. 

The states differ widely in their ability 
to pay taxes. If wealth per capita is 
taken as an index of taxpaying ability, 
we find Mississippi, with a sum of $669, 
relatively tax poor when compared to 
Nevada, with $4,135 in per capita wealth. 
The tangible wealth behind each person 
of school age in Mississippi is $2,026 as 
compared to $27,360 in Nevada and 
$6,296 for the entire United States. 

If we were to take property as the sole 
tax base, the farmer in Mississippi would 
have to pay seven times as high taxes as 
the farmer in California to raise the same 
amount of revenue. Even the two neigh- 
boring states of Missouri and Iowa have 
greatly differing taxpaying abilities. The 
levy in Missouri would have to be twice 
as high as that of Iowa in order to raise 
identical amounts of money. It is one 
purpose of the Model Tax Plan to solve 
the problem presented by the differing 
taxpaying abilities of certain states. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. Modern conditions of government 
make it necessary that we adopt a new 
system of raising taxes for state and lo- 
cal purposes. 

A. The expenses of state and local 
government have increased very rapidly 
during the last twenty years. 

1. Total state and local taxes have in- 
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creased from $1,519,000,000 in 1913 to 
$5,875,000,000 in 1934. 

2. Total taxes in the United States 
have increased from 6.6% of our national 
income in 1913 to an estimated 20% of 
our national income in 1936. 

3. Our ability to pay taxes has greatly 
decreased since 1929. 

a. The national income decreased from 
81 billion dollars in 1929 to only 40 bil- 
lion dollars in 1932. This has returned 
to 49 billion in 1934 and an estimated 60 
billion in 1936. 

4. Rapid industrial, commercial, and 
educational expansion has created new 
demands upon government tax bodies. 

a. The great increase in the use of 
motor cars has caused a demand for more 
hard roads. 

b. Cities need many municipal im- 
provements to take care of crowded con- 
ditions. 

c. The demands of education have 
greatly increased during the last thirty 
years. For example, the number of stu- 
dents attending high school has increased 
12 times faster than the population since 
1890. 

5. Texas is operating upon a taxation 
plan virtually the same as inaugurated 
in 1876. 

6. Our antiquated taxation system is 
composed of 182,651 governmental units 
with separate powers to levy taxes—one 
for every 16 square miles. 

B. The present system of taxation is 
subject to faulty administration. 


1. In some localities less than 5% ¢ 
the personal property is taxed. 

2. Between 1870 and 1910 taxes 
real property increased about 400% 
while at the same time revenue fron 
personal property was almost eliminated 

3. The rate of assessment of real estate 
varies from 25% of the full value ip 
South Carolina to 35% in Georgia; 60% 
in Alabama; 88% in New York; and 1004 
in Tennessee, New Jersey, and Conneeti- 
cut. 

4. Present taxation systems are rigid 
and do not adjust themselves to the abil. 
ity of property to pay taxes. 

a. A farm earning $10.00 per acre in 
1934 and only $1.00 per acre in 1935 pays 
the same tax each year. 

C. The present system of tax distri- 
bution is unjust. 

1. It places an unfair burden upon the 
property owner. 

a. Between 1902 and 1927 the cost of 
state and local government increased 
over 500% and the per capita property 
tax increased from $8.35 to $30.55. 

b. On 993 farms investigated in Ohi 
the taxes were found to amount to over 
27% of the net income. 

c. Taxes in 1926 took 52.4% of all farm 
rent in Michigan; 32.6% in Colorado; and 
42% in North Dakota. 

d. In 1932, 16% of the total areas of 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota and Oregon were delinquent in 
their tax payments. 

e. A summary reveals that a Kansas 
farmer pays over 44% of his income for 
taxes while the average Kansas busines 
man pays only 10% and the average pr- 
fessional man only from 3 to 4%. 

f. Urban real estate is also taxed to 
high when taxes take as much as 25% 
of the total rent collected. 

II. A workable system of state and 
local taxation has been proposed in th 
Model Tax Plan. 

A. Every person having taxpaying 
ability should pay some sort of direct 
personal tax. 

1. The personal income tax is the best 
fitted to carry out this principle, accord- 
ing to the National Tax Association. 

a. The National Tax Association pro- 
poses a tax exemption of $1,000 on per- 
sonal incomes and a’'state tax of 1% m 
incomes between $1,000 and $2,000; 2% 
on incomes from $2,000 to $3,000, etc, 
until a maximum of 6% is reached on al 
incomes above $6,000. 

b. This tax has already been used 
successfully in many states. 

2. The personal income tax can easily 
be administered by any state. 

3. The personal income tax is a fai 
tax since it taxes a person’s actual it 
¢gome. 

4. Estimates based on the Model Ta 
Plan show that the personal income t@& 
would bear about 8.5% of the total stalé 
and local tax burden. 

B. Tangible property, no matter who 
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ns it, should be taxed by the jurisdic- 


" tion in which it is located. 


1. The state has a right to receive 
tangible property taxes in return for the 
protection it affords this property. 

a. This tax should exclude entirely all 
intangibles of every description, as they 
will be taxed under a different part of 
the Model Tax Plan. 

2. The Model Tax Plan does not pro- 
pose any fixed rate for a tangible prop- 
erty tax, but simply proposes that it 
should be just and reasonable. 

a. The method of administration 
should be made uniform. 

C. Business carried on for profit in 
any locality should be taxed for the ben- 
efits it receives. 

1. A tax should be levied upon a busi- 
ness, whether it is operated by a resi- 
dent or a non-resident. 

2. Three methods of collection of the 
business tax are: (1) A tax of a fixed 
amount; (2) A tax on net incomes; and 
(3) A combined method of determining 
the profit of a business, and then a levy 
on the profit. 

a. The Committee of the National Tax 
Association recommends a tax upon the 
net income because of its simplicity of 
collection. 

b. The rate of thé business tax should 
be proportional and not progressive. 

(a) Progressive rates would tend to 
penalize the more efficient firms. 

(b) The tax rate on business has been 
proposed to be 5% by the National Tax 
Association. 

3. Business taxes are used today by 21 
states. 

a. The rates change from 1% of the net 
income in Missouri to 10% in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

.4. The business tax would assume 
about 11% of our total state and local 
tax burden. 

D. The Model Tax Plan also proposes 
the possible addition of some supple- 
mentary taxes. 

1. A tax on gasoline might be used. 

2. The motor vehicle tax can be used 
under the Model Tax Plan. 

3. The inheritance tax can be used for 
state and local purposes. _ 

4. The Model Tax Plan is generally 
opposed to the use of a Retail Sales Tax. 

a. It is unfair to the poor class of 
people. 

III. The Model Tax Plan will remedy 
the unsatisfactory conditions now exist- 
ing in state and local taxation, and at the 
same time give us more revenue with 
less effort. 

A. The Model Tax Plan would be 
easy to administer. 

1. The personal income tax could be 
as easily administered as the Federal in- 
come tax is today. 

2. The tangible property tax could be 
administered as it has been in recent 
times after a few adjustments were 
made. 

3. The administration of the business 
tax is similar to that of the personal in- 
come tax. 

B. The Model Tax Plan would elimi- 
nate the evil of taxing non-productive 
wealth. 

1. Incomes and businesses would be 
forced to bear a larger portion of the 
taxes. 






2. Tangible property would be greatly 
relieved of its burden of taxation. 

C. The adoption of the Model Tax 
Plan would reduce the percentage of 
taxes for state and local purposes from 
real property. 

1. The percentage of taxes from tan- 
gible property would be reduced from 
78% to 68% under the Model Tax Plan. 

2. In California it would be reduced 
from 76% to 59%; in Illinois from 85% 
to 68%; in Texas from 72% to 65%, and 
in Vermont from 72% to 68%. 

D. The adoption of the Model Tax 
Plan would provide more revenue for 
state and local purposes with no addi- 
tional effort. 

1. The additional revenue that for- 
merly came from the tangible property 
tax would be removed to other kinds of 
taxes. 

2. States could increase their state and 
local tax revenue in the following per- 
centages with no additional effort by 
adopting the Model Tax Plan: Connecti- 
cut, 18%; Illinois, 10%; New York, 9%; 
Washington, 6%; Texas, 8%. 


Negative Brief 


I. The present conditions of state and 
local taxation are not due to an inef- 
ficient taxation system, but rather to too 
heavy a burden of taxation. 

A. The depression has created an un- 
usual strain upon the taxpayer. 

1. In only four years the national in- 
come dropped from 81 billion dollars to 
40 billion. 

a. No taxation system can take care of 
such a drop in the ability to pay taxes. 

2. The Model Tax Plan would also 
fail in years similar to 1932 and 1933. 

B. The demands for more tax money 
increased with the depression while the 
ability to pay taxes decreased. 








*“MOLLIES” 


By 1936, 23 states had 
adopted sales taxes, with 
the result that residents 
of those states paid more 
than $300,000,000 annually 
in state or local taxes on 
consumer purchasers, or 
approximately $5.13 for 
each person. Because 
either the merchant or 
the consumer stood to 
Jose a little on one, two, 
or three per cent sales 
taxes whenever the pur- 
chase price was less than 
50 cents, many states 
issue tax tokens worth 
varying fractions of a 
cent (see illustration). 


These tokens, usually 
made of paper or com- 
position, are given a va- 
riety of “affectionate” 
names, such as mollies, 
molecule money, smidg- 
ets, taxies, chits, and jig- 
gers. They created prob- 
lems far bigger than their 
size or their monetary 
value. The United States 
Treasury took the posi- 
tion that “mollies”. are 
money, and that the 
states were infringing 
upon the constitutional 
right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to coin money. 
So the states were 
obliged to issue “mollies” 
that did not resemble 
United States coins. Five 
of the sales tax states is- 
sued 110,000,000 such to- 
kens. They are supplied 
in quantity to merchants, 
who sell them to their 
customers. 











1. Increased demands for public works 
followed the depression. 

2. Relief became a great burden. 

3. Public education received much 
greater demands because more children 
attend school instead of entering in- 
dustry. 

4. We were paying debts contracted in 
good years with taxes collected in de- 
pression years. 

C. The American tax burden for state 
and local purposes is too heavy. 

1. A pound of beef steak has attached 
to it 123 taxes before you purchase it. 

2. Every hour of the day the railroads 
of the country are taxed $27,031. 

3. A man making $2,500 a year may 
pay $219 in direct and indirect taxes. 

4. In 1935 taxpayers of Chicago paid 
$8.30 on each $100 valuation. The levy 
in 1936 was over $9.00. 

5. Taxes on the oil industry exceed 
payrolls by 20%, and are equal to 676% 
of the dividends paid. 

6. Public utility companies pay taxes 
equivalent to $1,028 per employee and 
$451 per common stockholder. 

7. Taxes on the automobile industry 
are $1,023 per common stockholder, $610 
per employee, and are 450% of the divi- 
dends paid. ; 

8. A survey of 694 companies shows 
that they pay $1.42 in taxes for each 
$1.00 paid in dividends. 

II. The present system of state and 
local taxation is based upon sound theo- 
ries and principles. 

A. Tangible property is a_ reliable 
source of revenue. 

1. Its value is relatively stable and 
constant. 

a. The fluctuation in the value of tan- 
gible property was only 20% between 
1922 and the depression year of 1932. 

b. The national income in 1929 was 
more than double that of 1932. 

2. The general character of real estate 
makes it readily accessible to taxation. 

a. It represents wealth that is easy to 
see. 

3. Most of the objections to the pres- 
ent system of taxation are aimed at the 
administrative abuses. 

a. What we need is administrative re- 
vision and not new sources of revenue. 

B. The tangible property tax is a fair 
tax. 

1. It falls upon the wealth-producing 
sources in normal times. 

2. Real property represents a more 
stable value than business income. 

a. Some businesses may be wiped out 
in a depression, thus ruining the base of 
the Model Tax Plan. 

3. The tangible property tax is a diffi- 
cult tax to shift. 

C. The tangible property tax has met 
the ever-increasing demands of increased 
government costs. 

1. It stood the great increase in taxes 
of from $1,519,000,000 in 1913 to $5,875,- 
000,000 in 1934. 

2. It was only in the midst of a de- 
pression that it weakened as a source of 
revenue. 

a. All systems of taxation were inef- 
fective during the depression. 

b. The Federal income tax only yield- 
ed 28% as much revenue in 1932 as it 
did in 1929. 

c. The Retail Sales Tax would have 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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I shall be paying taxes once more. 
I have just gone over last year’s 
accounts, and totaled up my Federal 
income tax, state income tax and city 
tax. I should be full of rage. I am 
expected to protest to my favorite 
newspaper and sign my letter “an 
overburdened taxpayer.” I have been 
urged to write to my assemblyman, 
my state senator, my Governor, my 
Congressman, my United States Sena- 
tor and the President of the United 
States that increased direct taxation 
is ruining me. I am advised to in- 
form them that higher tariffs and 
sales taxes are just and preper, but 
that unless direct taxes are reduced, 
I shall be forced to move to a state 
where taxes are lighter or move out 
of the United States altogether. I 
have even been urged to go to Al- 
bany and Washington to protest 
against taxing the good people like 
myself for the benefit of those who 
are not so good! 


] AM a taxpayer. In another week 


I Cannot 
Complain 
About Taxes 


By Abraham Epstein 


I look at the stub of my checkbook. 
I sent the government of the United 
States a little over $24 last year as 
my family’s share of the income tax.* 
I was fairly conscientious about it 
too. I claimed deductions only on 
those items which are definitely ex- 
empted by the law. I calculate. My 
wife and I paid in income taxes less 
than fifty cents a week, less than 
seven cents a day, toward the main- 
tenance of the Federal government. 

Seven cents a day! The tip to my 


TWO BILLS FOR SERVICES TO THE SAME FAMILY 


FROM THE GOVERNMENT 
FEDERAL 
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= 240.00 
TOTAL 365.00 





FROM PRIVATE CORPORATIONS 


4 ft # 


Electricity Telephone 


Caste 


Gas 


100.00 + 50.00 + 5000 + 165.00= 365.00 


Chart from “Rich Man, Poor Man” (Harpers) 





waiter at luncheon averages more 


than that and gives me less satisfac.; 


tion. I hardly dare criticize his ser. 
vice. But for less than my waiter’s 
tip I am, as a sovereign and almighty 
taxpayer, privileged to complain bit- 
terly to the President of the United 
States, the members of his Cabinet 
and my United States Senator and 
Congressman. The Secretary of State 
signs his letter to me “Your Obedient 
Servant.” Every Cabinet officer and 
Congressman is at my beck and call, 
Unsolicited, my Congressman sends 
me his brilliant speeches and would 
gladly add The Congressional Record 
to my daily mail. My wife has just 
received an excellent booklet from 
the Children’s Bureau about the care 
of our baby. I constantly get valu- 
able reports, bulletins and _ periodi- 
cals from the Departments of Labor 
and Commerce and the Census Bu- 
reau. Were I forced to obtain this 
information from private research or- 
ganizations, the cost would prove 
prohibitive. Had I owned a farm 
anywhere in the United States the 
government would have sent down a 


_whole host of hog experts, corn-borer 


specialists, Mediterranean fly scien- 
tists and Japanese-beetle wizards for 
my protection. 

But the returns on my seven cents 
a day do not stop here. When our 
baby was born abroad, the United 
States consulate in Paris promptly 
and courteously attended to all nec- 
essary papers. Had I been arrested 
abroad, any American _ consulate 
would have given me the fullest pro- 
tection. Moreover, my seven cents 
a day help to support hundreds of 
thousands of war pensioners and dis- 
abled veterans. They are helping to 
feed and clothe a swollen army and 
navy which my Congressmen foolishly 
believe are necessary for my protec- 
tion. They are helping to maintain in 
glory and comfort, I hope, an illus- 
trious body of ancient lawyers on the 
Supreme Court. My seven cents 
have helped to buy wheat from the 
farmer at three times the price he 
would have otherwise received. They 
are helping to keep rivers and harbors 
navigable and so make for contented 
Congressmen and electors. 

The State of New York doubled the 
rate of my income tax last year. My 
neighbors say the Governor is ruin- 
ing us good people for the sake of the 
ne’er-do-wells. They say we already 
pay the highest income tax of any 
state in the Union. Mr. Merwin K. 
Hart of the Associated Industries of 
New York has threatened to move 
out of the state because of it. Not 





* This essay was written early in 1933, and taxes 
of all kinds, Federal, state and local, have risen 
substantially since then. Yet Mr. Epstein, though 
admitting that taxes are often burdensome, still be 
lieves in 1937 that the taxpayer gets a lot for his 
money. 
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come indignant and I look at my 
check-book again. Eighteen dollars! 
That was the direct contribution of 
my family toward the maintenance 
of the state government. I calculate. 
About five cents a day; one-fourth 
of what I spend daily on cigarettes; 


lone-half of my daily tips for lunch; 


one subway fare or the price of my 
daily newspapers. 

I ponder. For five cents the sub- 
way guard manhandles and insults 
me; my waiter hardly speaks to me; 
and were I to offer that to my barber 
I could never enter his shop again. 
But for the same five cents I am a 
sovereign taxpayer with all rights and 
privileges! I am the terror of my 
Governor and my state legislators. 

For this petty sum I can drive 
through fields, forests, parks and 
mountains, over thousands of miles 
of beautifully kept highways. My 
five cents helps to keep factories clean 
and healthy, prevent child labor, su- 
pervise a fair workmen’s compensa- 
tion system and enforce the laws 
against overworking women. My 
family’s health is protected from epi- 
demics. The state helps to supply me 
and my children with free schools 
and colleges. Should I go insane, the 
state would place me in a well-kept 
institution and do everything possible 
to cure my illness. Should I commit 
crime and be sent to jail, it would 
house and feed me as long as I stayed. 
If I become destitute in old age, the 
state will pay half of my pension. 

But I must have a grievance! I 
must work up some bitterness over 
my city taxes. I am told that I live 
in the most wasteful and corrupt city 


in America—New York. 
My mayor is the highest 
paid city executive in 
the country. My city’s 
budget is the largest of 
any city in ‘the world. 
From what I am told, I 
assume that in no other 
city is the taxpayer so 
overburdened. My city’s 
income, moreover, is de- 
rived almost entirely 
from property taxes. And 
it is in this city that two 
mortgage companies and 
I own property, i.e., the 
mortgage companies own 
it and I collect interest 
for them in rent from 
my tenants. My house is 
assessed at its full value, 
and my tax bill was $720. 
“Ruinous taxes,” cries my 
neighbor who owns a similar house. 
“Taxes must be reduced or they will 
crush us.” 

I wonder. There are three families 
living in my house. The share for 
each of us was $240 per year, about 
sixty-five cents a day, or less than 
five dollars per week. Enormous? 
Crushing? Terrible? 

I start calculating again. Suppose 
I had to purchase from private cor- 
porations everything now supplied me 
by the city? Would I have been bet- 
ter off? I look over my bills. My 
electric bill last year amounted to 
over $100; gas was about $50; and 
our telephone amounted to another 
$50 a year. These three items alone 
cost me nearly as much as all the 
multitudinous services supplied by 
the city. 


HOSPITALS 


LAST 
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Mack in Boston Globe 
Trying to Balance the Scales 


Think of what the city gives me for 
$4.61 a week! It maintains, keeps 
fairly clean and well lighted my own 
street as well as the neighboring 
streets. It supplies our house with 
a flawless system of sewerage. For 
a very small additional charge we 
receive the finest and most plentiful 
supply of fresh water at all hours of 
the day and night. Our garbage and 
ashes are collected noisily and argu- 
mentatively, but regularly. Every so 
often I see a policeman on my block, 
presumably for the protection of my- 
self and family, though sometimes his 
interests appear to lie elsewhere. 

Just a block from our house is a 
fully manned fire station with the 
most up-to-date apparatus. For my 
convenience, the city has _ built 

(Concluded on page 30) 


THE MATHEMATICS OF PROPERTY TAXES 


ernment depends upon the ex- 

penses it must meet. The rate of 
tax depends upon the expenses to be 
met.and the value of the property to be 
taxed. For example, the town of D has 
taxable property assessed at $10,000,000, 
and the tax to be raised is $275,000. The 
rate of tax is 234%, or 234 cents on the 
dollar, or 2712 mills on the dollar. The 
rate is the relation of tax to the assessed 
value of the property, as shown below: 


T= amount of tax levied by a gov- 


275,000 


aes — 93, 
Rate = 900,000 — ° 4” 
__ $275,000.00. 0, 
Tax on $1=$75 900,000 = 02% 


In the town of D, a person owning 
property assessed at $16,500 will pay in 
taxes 0234 of $16,500, or $453.75. 


Problems for Budding Tax-Hounds 


1. There is to be raised in a certain 
town for a new school a tax of $8,000; 
assessed valuation of property is 
$400,000. What is the rate of taxation? 





What is the tax of Mr. James, who owns 
property assessed at $1,350? 


Solution 
Tax = $8,000 
Assessed valution = $400,000 
8,000 


Rate of tax = —790,000 — 2% 

Mr. James’ tax = .02 of $1,350 = $27 

2. In a certain large city, the tax 
needed was as folows: for the state 
$1,300,150, for the county $1,800,000, for 
the city $5,478,300, for the schools $6,- 
000,000, for the parks $1,500,800. The city 
property was valued in full at $1,286,- 
340,000. Property was taxed on 1/5 of 
full value. What was the rate of taxa- 
tion? What was the tax of Mr. N, who 
had property valued at $7,500, full value? 


Solution 
ih aad bbs cs ees bates $ 1,300,150 
Ce Shakes <xewss omesaas 1,800,000 
oso os once ces oingeaneee 5,478,300 
OT OES FOOTE 6,000,000 
DOES 6535.ccstondedeesdinxs 1,500,800 
I ocscicauestadsineeca $16,079,250 


Assessed property value = 
$1,286 340,000 __ $257,268,000 


$16,079,250.00 
$257,268,000 > °° 


The assessed value of Mr. N’s property = 


$1900 _ $1,500 


Rate= 


Mr. N’s tax= .06% of $1,500 = $93.75 

3. In the town of E, a tax of $20,000 is 
needed; there are 380 polls, each paying 
$2. How large a property tax must be 
raised? (Answer: $19,240.) 

4. At $1.75 on $100, what is the rate 
of tax in per cent? What is the tax on 
property assessed at $8,000? (Answer: 
134%; $1.40.) 

5. The rate of state tax is 1 mill, of 
county tax 344 mills, of town tax 4 mills. 
What is the tax of an owner in that 
town on property assessed at $8,000? 


Solution 
Tax = .00842 x $8,000 = $68 





Reprinted by permission from The 
World Book Encyclopedia. 
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erally believed, that the British 

and the French are taxed to 
about the limit of their capacity to 
pay, whereas the American taxpayer 
has a comparatively light burden, and 
can absorb a considerable amount of 
additional levies before the European 
level of taxation is reached. : 

That British and French taxation is 
about as high as it can go may well 
be true. But the idea that American 
taxes are comparatively small is mis- 
taken. An examination of the facts 
and figures of taxation in these three 
countries, in their true relationship 
to each other, is surprising. 

The average taxpayer earning about 
$3,000 a year represents the great 
mass of people who individually live 
up to most of their income. He can 
save but little. He is the average 
ultimate consumer, and the ultimate 
consumers have all the accumulated 
taxes passed on to them on every- 
thing they pay for that is taxable. 
But of this, relatively few people are 
aware. 

The average taxpayers in Great 
Britain and France, however, are 
acutely aware of their tax burdens. 
They know just how heavy these are 
and govern their lives accordingly. 
These two nations are the easiest to 
compare with the United States eco- 
nomically. They are both constitu- 
tional democracies. But despite this 
similarity, there are several funda- 
mental differences. 

The differences lie principally in 
two things. First, the system of taxa- 
tion employed in these European 
countries differs greatly from the 
American tax system. 

The second essential difference lies 
in the people themselves. The English 
people, and the French people to an 
even greater degree, have a lower 
standard of living. They do not earn 
as much money as in the United 
States, but their money goes a great 
deal further. The average family 
does considerable “scrabbling” to get 
by from month to month. Papa’s 
pants are jolly-well made to fit Willy. 
Many women wear lisle and woolen 
stockings and reserve silk for best. 
People expect less out of life than 
they do on this side of the Atlantic, 
and that is because, in the nature of 
things, they have not been educated 
to so many luxuries. 


T is frequently stated, and gen- 
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Is Uncle Sam Overtaxed? 


How English, French and 
American Taxes Compare 


By Edward C. McDowell, Jr. 


Great Britain 

In Great Britain the 
man who earns 300 
pounds, or $1,500 a year, 
is the economic and social 
equivalent of the Ameri- 
can who earns $3,000 a 
year. The British Library 
of Information in New 
York City uses this ratio 
as a basis for comparing 
approximately equivalent 
income categories. In 
England people get paid 
about half of what they 
would receive in America 
for the same or equiva- 
lent type of work. This 
is especially true in the 
lower income brackets. 

For example, a typist in England is 
commonly paid about two pounds a 
week, or ten dollars. A stenographer- 
typist, or private secretary, will get 
somewhat more—from twelve to fifteen 
dollars. In the United States a girl 
who is just a typist gets between sixteen 
and eighteen dollars a week in large 
cities, and somewhat less in smaller 
places, while a private secretary gets 
from twenty to thirty dollars. There 
are, of course, exceptions in each case. 
This difference is true in the case of 
ordinary department store salesgirls in 
both countries, and white collar people 
generally. Skilled and unskilled labor 
receive proportionately less there than 
in this country. The New York po- 
liceman starts at $2,000 a year. The 
London bobby starts at about half that 
figure. 

The answer to this difference in 
equivalent incomes is the cost and 
standard of living. Rents are cheaper 
in Great Britain than in the States. Peo- 
ple buy fewer clothes and enjoy less 
expensive pleasures. The principle is 
carried up as incomes grow larger. But 
with the $6,000 income (1,200 pounds), 
the difference begins to become smaller, 
and in due course the very high in- 
comes are approximately the same. 


Now let us look at the taxes that the 
British pay. The difference lies in the 
manner they are distributed and in the 
things that are taxed. In Britain, as 
well as in Europe generally, income is 
the basis of taxation. There are no im- 
portant taxes levied directly on principal. 
People are taxed rather than things. In 
the United States taxes are, for the most 
part, ad valorem, that is, they are taxed 
on the assessed value of property. The 
American income tax is but a small part 
of the whole.:The chief source of Ameri- 
can taxes is property; the chief source 
in England is income. Direct taxes on 
land in Great Britain are so small as 














William Sharp in N. Y. Post 


The cartoonist was not entirely right: While the 

British income tax is nearly ten times as high as in 

U. S., the total of direct and indirect U. S. taxes is 
nearly as large as in England. 


to be almost negligible. The British 
land and property revenues are derived 
from the income of that land or prop- 
erty. 

The total tax revenue of Great Britain 
comes from two main levies—the Na- 
tional taxes and the local rates. The 
National taxes account for about 80 per- 
cent of the total revenue, and local rates 
make up the remaining 20 percent. All 
the important levies are included in the 
National taxes collected by the British 
Government. The biggest single item 
of these is the income tax, which is 
about one third of the National taxes 
and one fourth of all taxes, National 
and local. 


In Great Britain for the year ending 
1934, the income tax, surtax, supertax, 
and estate duties amounted to $1,850,- 
000,000. This is about 42 percent of 
$4,392,000,000—the total of all taxes, Na- 
tional and local, collected. This 42 per- 
cent is paid by a section of the popula- 
tion getting much more than the average 
income. There remains a balance of 
$2,542,000,000 which is distributed 
throughout the entire population. If this 
balance is prorated on a per capita 
basis, the share of each person in the 
Kingdom amounts to approximately $54. 
Thus a man with an income of $1,500 
(300 pounds), if single, will pay an in- 
come tax of about $94 plus $54 of other 
taxes, totaling about $148 a year. If he 
is married and has children, he will 
pay no income tax, and the prorata for 
his wife and himself would amount to 
$108. 


The National taxes include a great 
many items which, in America, are a 
part of the State and local taxes. For 
example, the British Government bears 
the expense of the school system, as 
well as certain kinds of pensions, health 
insurance, unemployment insurance (the 
dole), and so on. The gasoline tax is 
included in the customs revenues, for 
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PER CAPITA TAX BURDEN OF U. S., BRITAIN, AND FRANCE 


Federal Tax Non-FederalTax Total Taxes Total 
Country (National) (State-Local) (Nat’l & Local) Per Capita 
United States pop.: 126 million _$3,621,000,000 $6,225,000,000 39,846,000,000 $78.14 
(1935) Per cap.: $28.74 Per cap.: $49.40 
Great Britain pop.: 47 million — 3,554,955,000 847,655,000 4,392,610,000 93.45 
(1934) Per cap.: $75.41 Per cap.: $18.04 
2,304,987,000 878,683,000 3,183,670,000 75.80 


France pop.: 42 million........ 
(1934) 


petroleum is an import. It is more than 
thirteen cents a gallon. The excess 
profits and corporation profits tax is 
small and does not affect the average 
taxpayer. 
France 

French taxation is similar to British 
taxation in that both are essentially 
levies on incomes. In France taxes are 
more numerous, and many are heavy, 
but they do not apply to everyone. The 
various taxes on incomes are designed to 
get the greatest possible revenue from 
everyone without working hardships on 
small minorities through blanket taxes. 

Considerable revenue is derived from 
government-owned monopolies on such 
things as matches, salt, and so on. Rents 
are extremely cheap but everyone who 
pays rent is taxed by the Government 
for an amount equal to 15 percent of his 
rent. Property is not taxed on. its as- 
sessed value, but on the annual value 
of its income. The many fees and taxes 
on all sorts of things that people do, 
and on luxuries, are greatly balanced 
by the Frenchman’s simple mode of liv- 
ing. Bathtubs, telephones, and motor- 
cars are not distributed so widely as 
they are in America. 

Another condition applying in both 
France and England is the great number 
of people whose income is derived from 
annuities of one sort or another. Many 
people attain a modest security by in- 
vesting their savings in government 
securities and in insurance annuities. 

The French equivalent of an American 
income of $3,000 a year is about $1,200 
or $1,300. The base of the French gen- 
eral income tax is that amount which, 
after deductions, exceeds 10,000 francs, 
or about $625. The rate of taxation on 
a taxable income up to $1,250 is .96 per- 
cent, or practically one percent. The 
doctor and the professional man of any 
calling pays a different tax from the 
business man, the tax being designed 
according to the nature of one’s occupa- 
tion. The French taxpayer is besieged 
by a horde of small fees and licenses. 


United States 


In the United States the tax structure 
is entirely different from that of either 
France or Great Britain. First, the bulk 
of our taxes are levied on principal and 
property value. Our biggest tax—the 
general property tax levied by the 
States and localities—is a fixed charge 
on property which has to be paid whether 
the property produces any income or 
not. A notable exception to this is, 
of course, the Federal income tax, as 
are the few State income taxes. 

Second, our taxes are distributed on 
a different plan from the European. We 
really have no definite tax plan at all. 
The Federal taxes are not the most im- 
portant taxes in America; the important 


Per cap.: $54.88 Per cap.: $20.92 


ones are those levied by the States, 
counties, and municipalities. The op- 
posite is true abroad. In Great Britain 
the National taxes are about four-fifths 
of the total tax bill. In France the Na- 
tional tax revenues include almost 70 
percent of the total tax revenues. In 
the United States, the Federal taxes total 
only a little more than one-third of the 
total tax revenues of the country. 

Our individual States are actually 
sovereign, self-governing countries, and 
are independent of each other and of 
the Federal Government in all matters 
that affect them within their boundaries. 
This is not really understood here or 
abroad. When our States federated they 
gave some of their power to the Fed- 
eral Government. But they did not give 
up their right to levy taxes, and the 
only restrictions on their power to raise 
revenue within their boundaries are 
contained in their own State Constitu- 
tions. The result is that the American 
is taxed many times over by the State 
and local governments for each time by 
the Federal Government. 

Indirect taxes and special taxes are 
endless in number and are paid by all 
the people regardless of income. They 
lie hidden in rent, for example. Between 
one third and one fifth of all rents rep- 
resents property taxes which the tenant 
pays. The motor vehicle and gasoline 
taxes exceed one billion dollars in 
America each year. Of this the Federal 
Government gets one cent a gallon, while 
the various State gasoline taxes average 
about three or four cents a gallon. Al- 
most everything that a man, woman or 
child uses or enjoys costs more because 
of the tax which is part of its ultimate 
sales price. 

One is astounded to discover that there 
are about 183,000 political units in 
America that have the power to levy 
taxes of one sort or another. In New 
York State alone there were, at the last 
count, 10,688 separate taxing units at 
work. One reason why Chicago had so 
much trouble with its tax problem re- 
cently was because, within the city 
proper, there were more than 200 dif- 
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ferent commissions and boards empow- 
ered to levy taxes. The average annual 
telephone bill throughout the country 
contains about five dollars in taxes that 
are passed on to the subscriber by the 
company. The same is true of the elec- 
tric light and gas bill. The list is long. 
Every time one buys a package of ciga- 
rettes, a tax of six cents is paid. If a 
man smokes one pack a day, which is 
not unusual, he pays an indirect tax 
to the Government of $21.90 a year. 
Naturally these taxes vary with indi- 
viduals and localities, but they .come to 
quite a sum. And everybody pays them. 
The average income tax is small in com- 
parison. 

In the United States the Federal per- 
sonal income tax for 1935 was $527,000,- 
000, or something over one twentieth of 
the total of all taxes, Federal, State and 
local. The total bill was approximately 
$9,846,000,000. This leaves about $9,313,- 
000,000 that was raised by customs, inter- 
nal revenue taxes, and by al! the State 
and local taxing units. The average 
man pays his share of these. How much 
this will amount to depends upon what 
State he lives in, and many other factors. 
But if this is prorated on a per capita 
basis, each of the 126 million persons in 
the United States nominally has a bur- 
den of about $74. 

If our $3,000-a-year man is single he 
pays a Federal income tax of $68. If 
his share in the indirect taxes is added, 
his total tax burden will be $142. If he 
is married and has no children he will 
pay a Federal income tax of $8, while 
his pro-rata of the indirect taxes for his 
wife and himself will be $148. His total 
tax burden will then be $156. The per 
capita tax in 1935 for the entire United 
States was $78.14. 


It is evident from the foregoing analy- 
sis of taxes and methods of taxation in 


-these three countries that few of these 


taxes can be compared. It can be seen, 
however, that the income tax is not a 
common standard by which the tax bur- 
dens of different countries can be com- 
pared. The large number of indirect and 
miscellaneous taxes count for consider- 
ably more in the United States than in 
Great Britain or France. 

A comparison of the per capita tax 
burden in these three countries is given 
in the table above. Figures for the United 
States Federal Government are for 1935; 
Great Britain and France for 1934. 





Reprinted from Current History, by 
permission of the editors. 
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figures which differ slightly from those in the table above. 


The U. S. figures for 


1935 show that its per capita tax collections have risen until it now probably 
exceeds those of France. 
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Tax Revision Debate 
(Concluded from page 19) 


produced only one-half as much revenue 
in 1932 as it would have produced in 
1929. 

3. When we compare the tangible 
property tax with other new taxes we 
find that it is the most stable tax in 
existence today. 

III. We can find a more desirable 
solution to our state and local tax prob- 
lems than the adoption of the Model Tax 
Plan. 

A. The personal income’ tax is not a 
desirable tax. 

1. Is difficult and expensive to admin- 
ister. 

2. The fluctuation in personal incomes 
was over 50% between 1929 and 1932, 
making it an undependable source of 
revenue. 

3. The income tax would not relieve 
the tangible property tax of its burden. 

a. In 1928 fifteen states having the in- 
come tax increased their personal prop- 
erty tax. 

b. Income taxes increase in good years 
at the same time that the tangible prop- 
erty tax is able to bear the burden. 

c. States now using the personal in- 
come tax derive only 5% of their rev- 
enues from it. 

4. The Federal income tax is already 
heavy and the state tax in addition would 
make it excessive. 

a. The combined income taxes would 
make a payment of $900 on a $10,000 in- 
come and $12,560 on a $50,000 income. 

5. The personal income tax is unfair 
and discriminatory. 

a. In 1929 only 3.28 per cent of the 
people made out income tax reports. 

b. The new Wisconsin income tax law 
combined with the Federal income tax 
takes 62% of a $100,000 income. 

B. Business cannot stand the huge 
taxes that the Model Tax Plan will im- 
pose upon it. 

1. It is not unusual to see a business 
fluctuate as much as 40% below normal. 

2. Businesses are already taxed ex- 
cessively. 

a. The railroads must operate 30 days 
out of each year to pay their taxes. 

b. The oil industry is forced to pay 
such taxes as the severance tax, gasoline 
tax, etc. 

ce. The tobacco industry is taxed to the 
limit. 

3. The following business taxes are 
now in effect: 

Alcohol beverage tax in 28 states. 
Cigarette tax in 19 states. 
Corporate income tax in 30 states. 
Chain store tax in 19 states. 
Horse-racing in 26 states. 
Oleomargarine in 23 states. 
National bank tax in 10 states. 
Gasoline tax in 48 states. 
Business in general is paying 42% 
more in taxes than it is in dividends. 

C. A more practical solution to our 
state and local taxation problem is the 
reform of our present tax system and 
the use of the Retail Sales Tax. 

1. We should make the payments of 
tangible property taxes easier. 

a. Recent trends are toward a sys- 
tem of installment payments for tangible 
property taxes. 
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b. Monthly payments will fit into the 
average household budget. 

2. Payment of tangible property taxes 
is required before operating an automo- 
bile in five states. 

a. This has greatly reduced tax de- 
linquency in the states using it. 

3. The Retail Sales Tax is an efficient 
supplementary tax to the tangible prop- 
erty tax. 

a. A Retail Sales Tax of 2% would pay 
17.5% of all state and local taxes in nor- 
mal years. 5 

b. The poor state of Mississippi can 
pay 25% of her tax burden with such a 
tax. 

c. The sales tax is now effective in 
21 states. 

d. The sales tax was adopted as an 
emergency measure, but there is little 
indication that it will be dropped as a 
method of raising a tax revenue. 
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Roosevelt Court Plan 


(Concluded from page 14) 


ing the liberties of the people. 3. There 
is no balance of power at present, for the 
Court controls legislation. The President 
can veto an act of Congress. Congress 
can pass a bill over his veto by a two 
thirds vote. But neither President nor 
Congress has any veto power over a 
Supreme Court decision. 4. A President 
is not obliged to outline every future 
plan during a campaign. 5. It is true 
that age is not a good test of a man’s 
ability. However, Chief Justice Hughes 
once recommended retirement at 75; 
Associate Justice McReynolds, when At- 
torney General in 1913, favored retire- 
ment at 70. Most corporations retire 
their executives at 65 or 70. 6. In its 
AAA and Guffey Act decisions the Court 
split 6-3 and in many others 5-4. The 
three or four minority Justices are just 
as likely to be right as the majority. 

In the March 6 issue of Scholastic 
will appear a historical review of the 
Supreme Court’s relations with the Pres- 
idents and Congress. 
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The Federal Tax Set-up 


Other articles in this issue discuss 
the taxation problems of the Federal 
Government, and also show what the 
Government does with the money it 
collects. But how are tax laws made 
by Congress, and how are the taxes 
collected? 

The Constitution gives Congress the 
power to “lay and collect taxes” of 
various types “to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” 

Article 1, Section 7 provides that 
“sl] bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives” but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments. Congress 
cannot tax the exports of any State, 
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The Washington Housing Problem 


and could not levy an income tax 
until the sixteenth amendment to the 
Constitution was passed in 1913. 

At its first meeting in 1789 the 
House established a Select Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. In 1865 the 
House created the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the Committee on 
Banking to consider bills for appro- 
priations and banking, leaving the 
Committee on Ways and Means to 
handle money raising bills—tariffs 
and tax bills. The Constitution makes 
it the President’s duty to inform Con- 
gress on the “State of the Union” 
and suggest necessary laws. In this 
way he usually recommends tax bills 
and they are referred to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means (now Robert L. Doughton of 
North Carolina). Before the bill is 
written, Treasury officials, opponents 
of the bill, and House members are 
given a hearing. 

After the bill is passed by the 
House, sent to the Senate Finance 

ittee for study, and passed by 


the Senate itself, usually in an amend- 
ed form, it is brought back to the 
House. When both the House and 
Senate finally pass the bill it is signed 
by the President and becomes a law. 

The law is then turned over to the 
United States Treasury Department 
(Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr.), where it is admin- 
istered. An internal revenue tax is 
administered by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau; a tariff law by the Customs 
Service. 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue (Guy T. Helvering) has the 
job of assessment and collection of all 
internal revenue taxes including the 
preparation and distribution of all 
instructions and regulations required. 

The Customs Service was estab- 
lished by the act of July 31, 1789, and 
reorganized by an act passed in 1927. 
The Commissioner (James H. Moyle) 
directs the collection of import duties. 

To keep track of the income and 
outgo of money the Federal Govern- 
ment has a Bureau of the Budget 
(Acting Director Daniel W. Bell). It 
was created in 1921 and is in the 
Treasury Department but is under 
the. supervision of the President. 
The final check on Government ex- 
penditures, to see that they are legal, 
is provided by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. (Acting 
Comptrolier General Richard N. 
Elliott.) Under the President’s gov- 
ernmental reorganization plan 
(Schol., Jan. 30, p. 24), this office may 
be abolished and the powers of the 
Director of the Budget increased. 

The United States Board of Tax 
Appeals (Chairman, Eugene Black), 
was created by an act of June 2, 1924. 
It contains 16 members appointed by 
the President with the consent of the 
Senate. Its main office is in Washing- 
ton but it holds hearings in other 
cities in order to give taxpayers a 
reasonable opportunity to appear be- 
fore the board to protest tax assess- 
ments or collections. 





A chance to win $50 


Surely you have often thought that 
you would like to write an advertise- 
ment. Then try your skill in the Old 
Dutch “Copy Contest”. There’s a 
big cash first prize and many other 
prizes including 15-jewel Elgin strap 
watches, Parker pen and pencil sets 
and Parker mechanical pencils. Full 
details of the contest will be given in 
the Old Dutch advertisement in next 
week’s issue of Scholastic. Watch 
for it! 
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If your students haven’t as 
yet entered the Eldorado- 
Scholastic Drawing Contest, 
urge them to do so, today! 
They have a better chance of 
winning now because they can 
apply the instruction they re- 
ceived from you this term! 
Winners in your classes are a 
credit to you—so don’t let stu- 
dents lose another valuable 
day! 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize $50 and Gold Emblem 
2nd Prize 25 and Gold Emblem 
3rd Prize 15 and Gold Emblem 


5 Prizes of $5 each and 
Sterling Silver Emblems 


SCHOOL AWARD 


A handsome sterling 
silver cup for the 
school turning in the 
best group drawings. 


For circulars containing full 
details of Eldorado-Scholastic 
Awards write to— 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J24 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Jersey City, N. J. 





A Shipment of 
Mute Fate 


(Continued from page 8) 


rum with brine. “We’ll be working half 
the night!” Grumpily they righted fur- 
niture. “Whole blooming ship’s a mess, 
but we had to .get the worst trick, as 
usual!” 

“Poor old swivel-chair’s busted for 
good. That desk must of carried some 
tonnage.” 

“It’s what the old man’s hoarded in- 
side of it. A lifetime’s plunder, if you 
only knew.” 

“Look, what—” 

“What where?” 

“Something went out over the sill then 
when the water sloshed. Like a hoseline 
or sumpin’.” 

“Search me. This box that the old 
man was so choice of, that’s stove in too.” 


“Just put it outside. Tell him about 
it before it goes over.” 

They had been mopping for half an 
hour and the room was once more or- 
derly if still very moist, when Captain 
Wood came in from the bridge, looking 
drawn and weary, and motioned them 
to get along. 

Chico was recalled by a bellow that 
brought the officer on watch as well. 
“What have you done with the box that 
was under this bed?” 


“It must have gone slidin’ and floatin’ 
around, captain. Anyway, something’s 
fell on it—the bureau maybe—or the old 
desk charged up against it. Anyway—” 

“Where is it?” 

“We was just going to pitch it over. 
It’s broke so it’s no good now, captain.” 

“There were two boxes, one inside the 
other.” 

“Only look for yourself, sir. 
kindling.” 

The captain closed the door and alone 
faced a room which he belieyed held 
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Find the mistakes 
in this picture— 
and win $25.00! 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 

Floor, 250 East 48rd St., New York, N. Y., to 
arrive by midnight, April 26, 1937. No entries ac- 
cepted after that date. 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of 
paper the mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a com- 
leted sentence totaling “30 words or less, start- 
ing with the words, “I like Planters Peanuts 
because” .... 
3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label 
on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
first page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting cor- 

rect and complete lists of the mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and publicity 
use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, May 22, 1937 issue. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identi- 
cal with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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death. For a moment he could not stir 
from that one little space in the middle 
of the floor—where he could see. He 
switched on every light and took out his 
flashlight, but a cold and slowly mount- 
ing horror, goading his weariness into 
tense vigilance, half paralyzed him. 

He bent over at last, drew back, waited 
through another interval, and then 
forced himself to pass the light along 
under the bed. With a ruler he pushed 
open the closet door, standing well away, 
but no lidless eyes reflected the search- 
ing beam. He knocked the cushions 
from the wall-bench, lifted up the 
chintz curtain, holding his _ revolver 
ready. Nothing was there. If only it 
had been there! If only he himself, the 
man responsible, could have been the 
first and the last to meet it! 

He pulled on his heavy coat and gave 
an order. “Send the chief steward and 
the purser right up. The chief, too, if 
he can come. Call the first officer.” 

As he stood before the small, grave 
conference, telling them hastily what had 
happened, he hoped that somehow the 
thing might not seem so horrible to them 
as now it was to him. One of these 
resourceful and experienced men could 
perhaps think of something to do—to- 
gether. With a plan of action made the 
horror would lessen. Over their heads 
he saw young Warner’s white face ap- 


pear in the open door. He told him to- 


step in. 

“It would be easier if we didn’t have 
to let all the crew and passengers know,” 
said the mate. “It’s panic I’m scared of, 
That’s the most dangerous thing there is 
at sea, in my experience. Then lots of 
people—the lady passengers, the ignorant 
gang—they’ll be sort of fanatical. Just 
one ordinary snake loose on board would 
be enough to drive the whole bunch...” 

“Why do we have to tell?” suggested 
the purser. 

“Think what you’re saying, Mr. Kane. 
Who knows where it is, where it’s gone? 
In fairness they’ve got to be put on 
guard, every one of ’em, passengers and 
crew.” 

“It might have crawled overboard.” 

“That’s the one hope, sir.” 

“And then again there’s not a place 
on the ship where it might not be, ex- 
cept the boilers and the galley stove. | 
had the Number Two hatch open, just 
now, to make sure no water had got 
through to that dry goods. It might 
have slid down there by this time.” 

“It might be in a fire-bucket, or one 
of the lifeboats—or a baby’s bed.” 

Chris Warner had not spoken. He was 
arguing with himself, “But such a snake 
as that—it was so long, so awful to look 
at, how can it hide?” He turned hur- 
riedly, but the captain detained him. 
“No one is to leave until we decide ex- 
actly what to do.” 

“Captain,” said Bowman, “all we can 
do is.go now and look everywheres. Il 
start now and take along a few boys! 
can trust for sense. Then if we haven't 
found anything by dark...” 

“It’s getting dark early tonight.” 

“Excuse me, captain—I don’t think 
that’s just.” The purser was resolute. 
“Everyone aboard is in equal, constant 
danger. Everyone’s got to look out fot 
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himself. Every living soul ought to be 
told right away. Or we might make one 
quick, thorough search.” 

“You don’t know what the effect may 
be, to tell them—I’ve seen passengers 
panicky at sea before.” 

“But it’s right that everyone should be 
warned. At this minute that damned 
snake may be coiled under some woman’s 
berth. We have to tell! There’s nothing 
else to do.” 

“We'll search now,” the captain de- 
cided. “Afterward, if we have no luck, 
each steward will tell the passengers in 
his rooms, trying not to alarm them, and 
the officers will tell the crew. Don’t 
worry so, Christopher—we’ll give you 
one of the hardest places. Go take a 
look around the baggage room. It’s 
been open—since?” 

“Probably, sir. Some ladies usually 
want to get at a trunk for something, 
just before dinner.” The chief steward 
was actually making some notes. His 
wrist shook. The peculiar dread that 
now informed the atmosphere seemed to 
render all their movements stiff. It was 
difficult to step freely . . . to breathe... 

Captain Wood apportioned the ship 
among them, and with a strained non- 
chalance that puzzled passengers who 
chanced to be watching they moved 
about decks, corridors and general rooms, 
interested, apparently, in everything. 

But no long reddish body marked with 
dark lozenges glided at them over the 
carpet nor lay coiled in a corner nor 
outstretched above a curtain pole. No 
deadly viper’s head lifted from the gath- 
ering shadows. Alone in the dusky 
baggage room with its numberless lurk- 
ing places, Chris turned sick and stood 
still in the middle of the floor, just as 
the captain had done in his cabin. Then 
he too forced himself to step about, to 
poke, to look. “This with the blame 
besides!” How did they know before?— 
How did they know that something al- 
ways happens if you have ‘a bushmaster 
aboard a ship? What is there about this 
one snake . . . Trembling and sweating, 
he kept up the search. He did not leave 
one dark corner without thrusting in his 
long stick, always thinking that this time 
surely death must rush out after it. 

They all met again in the captain’s 
room. No one had found any sign. The 
passengers would have to be warned. 

The slow nightmare that followed and 
grew more frightful hour by hour was 
rarely relieved by natural sleep. Soon 
they could hardly eat or rest. Fear was 
a heavy fog in the lungs of the whole 
ship’s company: they dreaded to move. 
Only the babies played happily, not read- 
ing the terror in their parents’ eyes. 

But as yet it remained a quiet, freez- 
ing fear. It had not broken into panic. 

Starboard on the bridge the captain 
stood in a whooping rain-squall and 
prayed into its rush. “Three days and 
we'li be in—Lord, let nothing happen 
for three more days!” 

To keep his head, he always tried 
to believe that the bushmaster had 
gone overboard. That, too, was what 
Mother Willis told hysterical women 
who could not spend a third night 
awake with all the lights on, and 
who yet could not sleep; who screamed 
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at the dark. “But you don’t know,” 
jabbered Mrs. Crane at her, all at once 
an old woman. “Nobody knows! And 
if anyone goes to sleep it may come 
through a ventilator. It may drop from 
somewhere. It may be in the bathroom. 
I can’t turn my back—to anything—I 
keep whirling around!” The inescapable 
pursuit ceaselessly wore at them, and 
by some it could no longer be borne. A 
Venezuelan woman gave quieting medi- 
cine to herself and her baby until both 
were safe forever. “I wish I could get 
out of this that easy,” thought Chris, 
ready to crack as he kept at his awful 
job of listening, peering, leaping back 
from nothing. 

There were no longer nights and days. 
Only the light became the intolerable 
darkness. Some felt that they were al- 
ways being watched by lidless eyes; 
some knew that they had heard the long 
body flop to the floor. For everyone it 
lay coiled beneath his bunk. With men 
calm to the sea’s dangers but almost 
driven to run amok under the strain of 
this unknown, invisible horror the officers 
fought to keep up ship’s discipline, their 
own minds invaded and shaken by the 
fanged uncertainty. 

Carrying his flashlight for any treach- 
erous corner the chief steward went at 
seven bells to the galley to see if all had 
been left neat for the night. Yes—only 
the watchman’s coffee-pot stood on the 
shining stove. He turned to leave, and 
from the pan closet that ran along the 
floor to his left he saw two unwinking 
eyes give back the light. The bush- 
master waited there among the tins, and 
as Bowman hesitated for an instant it 
began slowly to undulate over the sill, 
between him and the door. He could 
hear the faint scratching of its long 
scales. No heavy object that a man 
could move was within reach to throw 
at it. He carried only the flashlight. The 
call button was over by the door. He 
longed to yell but did not dare, lest any 
sound or movement hasten the thing 
after him or cause it to vanish. 

The snake paused with half of its 
length out of the cupboard, then taking 
its own time emerged entirely and lay 
coiled like a patterned kitchen mat by the 
stove. With wonder Bowman perceived 
that it was staring not at him but past 
him. And something else was moving, 
back under the sink. Despite himself he 
had to turn his head and look. 


Slowly stepping toward the snake until 
she was just out of striking range came a 
gray, mangy skeleton of a cat. She con- 
fronted the coiled enemy, each gazing 
at the other with unwinking eyes. 


Suddenly, and almost too quickly for 
sight, the bushmaster struck, and as 
quickly the cat evaded the lance-thrust 
of that spade-shaped head. Again and 
again it just missed her body and then 
as the snake began to tire a little she 
countered with one precise spat of a 
sharp-clawed paw. Now every time that 
the head shot out she caught it on her 
claws, just at the end of the lunge, 
bracing her absurdly meagre frame. Be- 
fore Bowman grasped her strategy she 
had blinded the bushmaster in both lid- 
less eyes. 


It struck wildly and more rapidly, but 


always the countering paw was exactly 
there at the point and instant when its 
small strength could avail. The monster 
coiled no more, but slid after her in fury, 
eyes ripped, as she danced out of its way. 
With the agility of desperation Bowman 
made one leap above the melee and got 
his legs over the edge of the sink. Now 
the cat darted in among the twisting 
folds and fixed her teeth just in back of 
the great jaws; there with tooth and claw 
she clung. Lashing and flailing, striving 
to keep its crushing coils around her, the 
bushmaster thrashed about the galley, 
but both power and venom were used 
up; its wounds were mortal. The rough 
folds slackened at last. 

In them Clara lay dead. Bowman saw, 
then, why she had challenged such an 
adversary and why she could not lose 
the fight, for out from under the sink, 
their tails straight as pokers, their eyes 
bright with curiosity, crept three new 
kittens. He gathered them up hastily 
and went with them toward Mother 
Willis’s room. 





Reprinted from Esquire by permission 
of the editors and the author. 
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MAID OF SALEM. (Paramount. Pro- 
duced and directed by Frank Lloyd.) 


Maid of Salem is based on a particu- 
larly unsavory chapter in American his- 
tory which is timely in an America where 
we still have outbreaks of mob and so- 
cial hysteria more sk.ocking and far less 
easily excused than the witch scare in a 
town as primitive and remote as was 
Salem Village, Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony, in 1692. This is a movie in which 
the theme of the story is much more im- 
portant than the story itself or the people 
in it. Its importance lies in two things: 
its historical accuracy and in whatever 
lesson there is to be learned in viewing 
an ugly spectacle of mob violence as apt 
to be true now as it was in 1692. 

The causes of these phenomena vary 
in degree, but always they are these: fear, 
prejudice, ignorance, superstition. The 
false witches of 1692 have a twentieth 
century counterpart. Except that today, 
of course, this social hysteria has taken 
a form far more menacing and wide- 
spread and dangerous than the few lo- 
calized eruptions in 17th Century New 
England. Last year it was the red scare, 
during which so many good American 
citizens were accused of being commu- 
nists. Even Mrs. Roosevelt! As ridiculous 
as this seems to you—a sensible, fact- 
seeking, patriotic young American—a 
time may come when you, too, may be 
swept along on a wave of hysteria. But 
you are less likely to be thus deceived 
if you have taken to heart the lessons 
o be learned from such films as Maid of 
Salem. 

In this Paramount picture, several 
small girls started the hysteria by spite- 
fully accusing an old West Indian servant 
of bewitching them. In the witch hunt 
that ensued, hundreds of good and inno- 
cent people were arrested and nineteen 
hanged—all on charges which never 
could have stood the full light of reason 
and sanity. But reason does not prevail 
when people are stirred to mob hatred 
by their leaders. Youve seen the pic- 
tures Fury and The Black Legion. How 
about the causes in the awful stories 
these movies tell? Fear? Yes. Ignor- 
ance? Yes. And prejudice. And 
bigotry. 


The Puritan preacher warns Salem 

women, separated from the men, 

against the evil of wearing “ribbons, 
curls and gay bonnets.” 
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FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


As we've said above, this picture is 
historically sound, though the characters 
and story are fictitious. Paramount has 
done a good job in checking on details 
of architecture, dress, speech, custom. 
They built a Salem Village complete 
with a town drunk and stocks; they re- 
produced the gallows tree on the in- 
infamous Gallows Hill. They gathered 
a large cast who do their parts con- 
vincingly enough. They based their plot 
on the actual incident that precipitated 
what later came to be called “the witch- 
craft delusion.” 

The first half of the film is the better 
half. We find that the necessary feeling 
of authenticity has been established. But 
the last part becomes too crowded, too 
swift in its dash toward a happy ending 
for the lovers. The dénouement is too 
sudden and simple for such an intense 
situation. By that time the Puritan maid, 
Barbara Clarke (Claudette Colbert), has 
been condemned as a witch largely on 
the flimsy testimony of her small brother 
and a few other village brats with imag- 
ination. This is convincing enough— 
anything can happen when a mob of peo- 


Salem Village in 1692, accurately 
reconstructed by Paramount. 


ple lose their senses. What is not con- 
vincing is the sudden righting of all 
mistakes as soon as the hero (Fred 
MacMurray) gallops in on horseback and 
makes a few explanations. But all this 
is not really important to your enjoy- 
ment of the film,—you’re almost as glad 
to see him as she is after all she’s gone 
through. 


PENROD AND SAM. (Warner Broth- 
ers. Directed by William McGann.) 


The long-sought box-office rival to S. 
Temple appears to have been found in 
the person of Philip Hurlic. This demure 
young Negro lad plays the réle of Ver- 
man, originally of the team of Herman 
and Verman, with a dramatic fervor and 
intensity which only Garbo excels. He 
is a cunning child and no one wonders 
that Penrod wanted to adopt him, after 
the one tense scene in the film, when 
Verman’s mother dies. 

Southerners will be relieved at the 
tactful solution to this delicate racial sit- 
uation. Orphaned Verman gets a home 
with Penrod Schofield’s parents, but it 
is their Negro maid who adopts him. 
Southerners may be equally relieved 
when Verman turns down an opportu- 
nity to become a doctor and stoutly af- 
firms his intention to become a porter. 
Perhaps it was a sound choice after all. 
There are competent Negro physicians 
who have found it necessary to accept 
porter work because prejudice on the 
part of both races made it impossible 
for them to practice. 

This picture has some but very little 
resemblance to Booth Tarkington’s book, 
Penrod and Sam. Despite routine story 
and action, the picture is carried by ex- 
pert casting in the adult réles. It is a 
pity that William McGann, director of 
this picture, has failed so utterly to make 
his boys act like the kind of boys they 
are supposed to represent. He might 
very well take a lesson from the stage 
play, Dead End, a current hit in New 
York, in which the boys are convincing 
in their parts. Of course, Director Mc- 
Gann is not wholly responsible; he 
doesn’t have a good script to work with. 
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IN THE NEWS. 


“COUNTRY LAWYER” 


The New Deal’s chief tax expert is 
Robert H. Jackson, 45, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., who is fond of calling himself 
“just a country law- 
yer.” Despite his 
modesty, Jackson 
has in three short 
years carved a dis- 
tinct reputation for 
himself as a gov- 
ernment attorney. 
In 1934 he was lifted 
out of an obscure 
practice in James- 
town by his boyhood 
friend, Secretary 
of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, to be- 
come general coun- 
sel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The national spotlight was focused on 
him when he was, placed in charge 
of the government’s attempt to collect 
$3,000,000 in additional taxes from for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
W. Mellon in 1935. Later he testified be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on inheritance tax proposals that 
“estates do not- pass from rich men to 
poor men, but usually to heirs already 
amply provided for.” 

When the Securities & Exchange Com- 
missicn’s authority to regulate public 
utilities was being challenged, Jackson 
was transferred from the Treasury to 
help defend the constitutionality of the 
Public Utilities Act. Last year he was 
appointed Assistant Attorney General. 

Jackson has turned down many lucra- 
tive offers with New York law firms be- 
cause several times the income that 
keeps a cabin cruiser on Lake Chautau- 
qua wouldn’t maintain a yacht on the 
Hudson. 


TAX-ESS 


The subject of taxation may seem close 
to the realm of the fourth dimension to 
you, but to Marion J. Harron, recently 
appointed member 
of the Uniteéd States 
Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, it’s all in the 
day’s work. The 
board serves as a 
before 
which disgruntled 
citizens and corpo- 
rations, feeling that 
the government has 
over-assessed them, 
each year plead 
their cases. 

Miss Harron is 
eminently qualified 
for a job requiring expert financial and 
legal knowledge by virtue of a long ex- 
perience with the complicated intricacies 
of corporation finance. She has been 
attorney and trustee for corporations in 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, Neva- 
da, Utah, and New York. 

Born in San Francisco 33 years ago, 
Miss Harron was educated at the Uni- 
versity of California, from which she re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Juris- 
prudence ten years ago. That year 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
had called for a survey of the adminis- 
tration of laws regulating industry, and 
the job of conducting the study fell to 
Miss Harron. In 1933 she went to Wash- 
ington as assistant counsel in the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. 


JACKSON 
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Good News! Free Trips! 


_ for Scholastic’s Sixth Annual News Examination for high school 
students are now being distributed to teachers or principals. The examina- 
tion will be based on news events of national and international importance 
for the period from Oct. 1, 1936, to April 1, 1937. All questions will be based 
on material that has been thoroughly discussed in Scholastic. 

Major prizes are trips to Washington, D. C., at the expense of Scholastic, for 
the winning student and his or her teacher in each ef the five zones (Northeast, 


North Central, South, Midwest, West.) 


Besides the major prizes of trips to Washington, there are loads of others, 
including an award of a Spencerian fountain pen to the highest scoring student 
in every school where ten or more students take the examination. Teachers 
and principals may apply now for copies of the examination. Teachers: state 
how many copies you want (one for each student), and give your name, the 
subject you teach, the school, city or town, and state. It is understood that 
teachers applying will abide by the rules as published in the Oct. 3, 1936, 


issue of Scholastic. 


Students: ask your teacher to write for these examination forms, if this has 
not already been done. No entry fee. No obligation of any kind. 











ee 


e OTTER makes aFINE PET/ 


Almost everyone has seen the otter frolic in his pool at the zoo, but few of us 
have ever had one for a pet, much less a whole back yard full. Emil Lier, 
however, a farmer whose land borders the Mississippi River in Minnesota, 
actually raises otters as pets, and, what is more surprising, the mammals spend 
most of the day romping and playing with the household’s other pets, the dog 
and cat. The whole story of this interesting otter family, from old man Neptune 
down to Nippers, the orphaned cub, is told by Wendell and Lucie Chapman in 


Nature Magazine for March. 


Nature Magazine 


Interpreter of the Great Outdoors 


Other interesting and informative articles in the March issue include One Answer 
to an Old Question by Walter J. Wilwording, well-known Nature artist, and Sea 
Iguanas of Galapagos, the story of the strange reptiles found nowhere else in the 
world, written by Wolfgang von Hagen, explorer and student of the fauna and 


flora of the South American jungles. 


When you tire of fictional publications, try Nature Magazine, the most beautiful 
magazine of its kind published. Its many pictures alone are worth the price— 
there is a 16-page rotogravure section in every issue besides the illustrations which 
accompany the articles. It is as accurate as an encyclopedia and as interesting as 
a story book. Without tobacco, liquor or other objectionable advertising, it is ideal 


for Home, School or Library. 


Special Offer—5 Issues for $1 


Invite to your home the next five issues of 
this delightful and educational magazine at 
the special offer to readers of Scholastic. 
(Regular subscription price is $3 a year.) 
See if you do not fall in love with it so that 
you will want every issue thereafter—to read 
and reread—to keep for later reference. Be- 
gin with the March issue. Send your dollar 
now. 


SS SS SS ES ES GE SS GE Ge GS — 

| AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION | 

| 1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W. | 

| Washington, D. C. Sch-2 | 
| Please send Nature Magazine to the address below 

for five months, beginning with the current issue. I | 

| 

I 

! 

! 


enclose $1. (Overseas add 40c. No extra charge for 
Canadian postage.) 
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Taxes 
If you would win the public’s love, 
And get shoved higher up above, 
Sharpen up your knives and axes 
And cut our way to lower taxes. 

—Ed Scanlon in Buffalo Evening News. 
Kiddies’ Argot 
Occasionally we are informed of the 
difficulties experienced by fellow-work- 
ers, such as the man who recently sub- 
mitted a script for Station WOR’s “Jun- 
ior G-Men.” This is a kiddies’ program 
in which a band of tots—Junior G-Men 
—solve crimes which have baffled their 
elders. The script submitted by the man 
we're telling about was O.K.’d except 
for the phrase “He has a heart of stone.” 
“You can’t expect a child to know what 
that means,” the program director said. 
He thought for a while and then gave 
an order. “Change it to ‘He’s a yellow 

rat,” he said. 
—New Yorker. 


LAUGHS 





OFTHE 
WEEK 


Endurance! 
Some inconsistencies we see 
That often bring us smiles. 
She couldn’t walk a block, but she 
Can dance for twenty miles! 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


» 

“City Schools Yawn for 968,350.”— 
—New York Herald Tribune. 
“And do those 968,350 kids reciprocate!” 
—H. I. Phillips in New York Sun. 


+ 
Slips 

Although the wind subsided and calm 

reigned for a while during the evening, 

guests were blowing from nearly all di- 

rections at midnight. 

—Boise (Idaho) paper. 

The bride wore a brown chiffon crock. 

—Port Arthur (Texas) paper. 


. 

Bell Hop: “Call for Mr. Popkanosko- 

vitch! Call for Mr. Popkanoskovitch!” 

Mr. Popkanoskovitch: “Vat’s the initial, 
plizz?” 





I Cannot Complain 
About Taxes 


(Concluded from page 21) 


beautiful bridges across wide rivers, 
a marvelous tunnel and an elaborate 
system of underground tracks on 
which fast trains speed me to my 
destination for five cents a throw. If 
I and my tenants had each ten chil- 
dren, my city would gladly educate 
them all, through as competent a staff 
of teachers as there is in the country, 
through kindergarten, public school, 
high school and even university with- 
out additional expense. It would sup- 
ply them with free books. 

My city’s service does not stop here. 
It costs me nearly $150 a year to ob- 
tain some protection for my wife and 
child in case of my death. For this 
sum I can provide them with only 
two or three years’ protection on our 
present standard of living. Should I 
be forced to stop payment, this pro- 
tection would be almost completely 
lost. But the city stands ready to 
support my wife and child until he is 
sixteen years of age, should they be 
in need after my death. It will not 
maintain them at our present stand- 
ard of living, but it will keep them 
together and provide them with 
wholesome and sufficient food and 
shelter. 

Should any one of my family fall 
sick and be unable to pay for medical 
service, the city will give us free 
medical care in the best equipped 
hospitals for as long as we need it. 
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Maybe some of the nurses will not be 
too polite with us, but we will have a 
bed and the best medical experts that 
can be had. Finally, the city will pay 
half of my old-age pension until the 
end of my days. It will duly bury me 
if no one should lay prior claim to 
my mortal remains. 

And as I contemplate, this thought 
occurs to me: As a taxpayer I am 
expected to join the Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation and vociferously demand that 
“taxes be reduced.” I am told that 
only thus can I keep above water in 
these days of depression. But my 
total bill for all direct taxes, includ- 
ing city, state and federal, is less than 
$300 per year. On the other hand, the 
interest on my mortgages amounts to 
over five times as much! I know my 
neighbors are in the same situation. 
I wonder why it does not occur to us 
ito demand that “interest rates should 
be reduced.’ They really are crush- 
ing us. Why not reduce electric bills? 
Why pay an additional rental of three 
dollars a year for a telephone instru- 
ment whose extra cost of manufac- 
ture is not much more? My taxes 
constitute but a small proportion of 
my expenses. Why not reduce the 
more important items? A 10-per cent 
cut in interest mean an annual sav- 
ing of over $150 to me. A similar re- 
duction in my taxes means less than 
$30. My neighbors merely shrug 
their shoulders and think me queer. 
“A taxpayer who will not complain 


ha 


about crushing taxes! 





Reprinted from The New Republic, by 
permission of the editor and the author. 


of Government Costs 
(Concluded from page 3) 


shifted from the state and local govern. 
ments to the Federal Government because 
it was better able to raise the money 
through taxes and huge borrowing. In 
1932 expenses for recovery and relief 
amounted to 15 per cent of total expenses, 
By 1934 they had jumped to 60 per cent 
and show signs of going still higher. Ad- 
vocates of economy believe that the 
Federal budget cannot be balanced unless 
the state and local governments are forced 
to take their share of the burden now 
being carried by the Federal Govern- 
ment. While granting that such essen- 
tial social service as education, public 
health, welfare, etc., should not be cur- 
tailed, many thoughtful citizens feel that 
there is far too much waste and actual 
corruption in government which can and 
should be done away with. 

Many economists fear that a further 
rise in the national debt may bring cur- 
rency inflation. Inflation comes when 
governments plunge so heavily in debt 
that the banks stop lending money, or 
begin charging high rates of interest. The 
already heavily burdened government is 
unable to meet interest payments; its 
bills fall due, and along come the ever- 
present people who favor monetary in- 
flation. Last year a group of inflationists 
in Congress argued that we should print 
$5,000,000,000 in paper money to pay off 
certain debts. They said we had enough 
gold and silver in the Treasury to back 
this extra issue of paper money and 
would not run the risk of inflation. But 
such a step usually leads to more de- 
mands for paper money. When such 
money is issued in large amounts it be- 
comes cheap, because it is not backed by 
gold and silver reserves, and therefore 
cannot buy as much goods. Prices then 
go up and we have a runaway inflation 
—during which time prices rise faster 
than wages and the poorer classes and 
those on fixed incomes suffer. The “hor- 
rible examples” of inflation and its ef- 
fects during and after the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution, the 
Civil War, and in Germany following the 
World War are warnings which our 
statesmen need always to take to heart. 

Experts who oppose the huge spending 
program of the Government insist that it 
should stop its borrowing operations and 
ease up on spending before it brings on 
inflation. Some of them recommend the 
broadening of the income tax base s0 
that more people will be forced to sup- 
port the Government by direct taxation. 
They point out that most of our income 
taxes are paid by 1% per cent of the 
population. The rest of the money is 
collected in indirect taxes on goods, 
which the people are not so likely to 
notice. If direct taxes on incomes were 
increased so that the lower income 


groups bore a heavier share of the gov- 
ernmental costs, the theory is that people 
would be more critical of the Govern- 
ment and more interested in seeing that 
it operated efficiently. When we pay di- 
rectly for something we are more likely 
to demand a full return for our money. 
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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Scholarships!!—Cash Prizes!!—Honors for 
Yourself and Your School!! 





Art Division 


Pictorial Art 


Prizes for: pictorial work in oil, water 
color, crayon, tempera, charcoal, or 
pastel; original pencil drawings; pictorial 
work in colored inks and in black draw- 
ing inks; woodcuts, wood engravings, 
lithographs, etchings, or dry-point prints; 
prints made from Linoleum Blocks; ad- 
vertising art, including posters, car 
cards, magazine covers, mailing pieces, 
etc. 


Design 


Prizes for: decorative designs executed 
on paper or on artist’s board in tempera, 
transparent or opaque water color, wax 
or hard-pressed crayon, or any allied 
medium; designs applied to textiles, 
either painted, stenciled, stamped, dyed, 
appliqued, batiked, embroidered, or in 
any manner whatsoever applied or 
woven. 


Applied Arts and Crafts 


Prizes for: designs applied to fabrics, 
mats, wooden boxes, and other objects; 
sculpture in round or relief from chalk, 
stone, wood, plaster, bronze or other 
hard composition (fragile entries not 
acceptable); plastic wood modeling; 
ceramic creations such as_ kiln-fired 
vases, tiles, book ends, lamp bases, bowls, 
plates or work in round or relief or 
other decorative or utilitarian objects 
modeled from clay; mechanical drawings 
(for projects, see October 3, 1936, Schol- 
astic, p. 23); and designs in metal work 
and jewelry. 


Rules 


Each art entry must carry an entry 
blank (for sample see October 3, 1936, 
issue). It is important that contestants 
name under classification the awards for 
which they are competing. No restric- 
tion on number of pieces that may be 
submitted. The judges reserve the right 
to withhold prizes if, in their opinion, 
the work does not merit an award. 

Deadline in Art Division: March 15, 
1937. Send entries in this division 
to: Art Committee, Scholastic Awards, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, 








a. 
Don’t mail art entries with literary or 
music entries. 
Don’t send drawings rolled. 
Don’t forget the entry blank. 


{ Scholastic Awards is just another way of saying opportunity. 
than $10,000 in cash, merchandise and national honors is to be dis- 
tributed among high school students this spring for prize-winning 
work in the thirteenth annual Scholastic Awards. 
and handy spending money awaiting almost every kind of creative 
talent (see classifications below). 


More 


There’s recognition 


So buckle down now and get to 


work. That’s the only way to show your determination to find your 
{ name listed among the prize-winners when the Student-Achievement 
\ number of Scholastic is published May 1, 1937. 


Literary Division 


_ Prizes for: poems, essays, short stories, 

literary articles, book reviews, historical 
articles, radio plays, current-event 
articles, humorous articles, and auto- 
biographical sketches. Prizes, in addi- 
tion, in the Quill and Scroll Journalism 
Awards for news stories, feature stories, 
interviews, columns, sports stories, and 
editorials. 


Rules 


Work is not eligible for the Scholastic 
Awards if it has been entered in any 
other national competition or if it has 
been published anywhere except in 
school or educational publications. The 
editors reserve the right to withhold 
prizes, if, in the opinion of the judges, 
the work does not merit an award. 








Each entry must be accompanied by 
an entry blank similar to that shown in 
the October 3, 1936 Scholastic, p. 27, only 
about twice that size. This must appear 
at the top page of manuscripts. Entrants 
must name under classification the 
Awards for which they are competing. 
Students may submit entries individ- 
ually, but the preferred practice is to 
send the best work of a class after a 
preliminary elimination by a teacher. 


Originality: All manuscripts must be 
the original work of the students who 
sign them. Each entry must bear a 
statement, signed by the student and 
countersigned by the instructor, reading, 
“This is my own work.” Manuscripts 
must be typed or written legibly in ink 
on tr size 842 x 11 inches. Use one 
side of paper only and number and title 
each page. No manuscripts will be re- 
turned, so don’t send return postage. 


Deadline in literary division: March 
15, 1937. Send entries in this division to: 
Literary Committee, Scholastic Awards, 
250 E. 43d. St., New York, N. Y. 

IMPORTANT DON’TS 
Don’t mail with art or music entries. 


Don’t forget to mail manuscripts flat 
in heavy envelopes. 


Don’t forget the entry blank. 


For Full Details of Music Division See 
FEBRUARY 20, 1937 SCHOLASTIC 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 
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ROYAL IS EASIER! 
Only Royal has Touch 
Control*. Only on a 
Royal can you instantly, 
visibly match the key- 
tension to your own ex- 
act finger-pressure! 


ROYAL IS FASTER? 
Royal’s famous Accele- 
rating Typebar Action* 
increases your speed. 
Strike the keys of the 
Royal easily, naturally— 
the response is instant. 


ROYAL IS MORE COM- 
FORTABLE! Royal’s 
Finger Comfort Keys* 
fit the finger-tips! Non- 
glare, with white letters 
on black, they minimize 
eye-strain. 


ROYAL IS MORE CON- 
VENIENT! Everything is 
scientifically central- 
ized*! You use each con- 
trol on a Royal instinc- 
tively—even if you have 
never typed before! 


ROYAL IS STURDIER! 
The Royal Portable is 
built for a lifetime of 
service. The mechanism 
is protected throughout* 
by an exclusive method, 
against dust and dirt. 


*These and many other amazing improvements add to your writing pleasure. 


























Copyright, 1937, 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 






STUDENTS! You can’t beat a Royal Port- 

. able! Perfect typing! Faster! Easier than 
writing by hand! It’s your typewriter— 
handsome, modern! Designed, constructed 
to help you write well—quickly! 


Using a Royal Portable is simplicity itself 

Because, for many of you, your new 

Royal will be your first typewriter! And 

) it’s the sturdiest built of all portables ... 
Because you'll use it for years to come! 


BUY IT ON EASY 
PAYMENTS! 


A small down pay- 
See these Royal Portables—try them at your ™ent—and any 
nearest Royal dealer’s store. OR—use the Royal is yours to 
; use. Pay balance in 
coupon below. amounts as little as 
75¢ to $1.25 a week, 
depending upon the 
model selected. 


Choose now from three models, each com- 
pléte with a smart, all-weather carrying case. 


Nip ecatsa 


The Royal Portable is made ana guaranteed by the 
world’s largest company devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of typewriters. Factory: Hartford, Conn. 


The Royal Portable De Luxe—the portable with everything! 


i YA 1 The only PORTABLE 
NANOS 


Trade-mark for key-tension device 













ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. S-220, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 

Piease tell me how ! can own a génuine Royal on easy 
payment terms. ( ) Quote liberal trade-in allowance on 
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